


























































COMMENT ON THE CONTENTS 


No man raised to prominence by the 
war and revolution is more variously 
described than Lenin. He is repre- 
sented by many —as for instance 
by an anonymous but well-informed 
Spanish writer in our issue of July 31, 
and by Vladimir Burtzeff in our issue 
of September 25 — as having been, be- 
fore the war, a traitor to his revolu- 
tionary brothers, and an obscure and 
mediocre contributor to the Socialist 
press. On the other hand he has been 
exalted by his admirers and devotees 
to a position second only to that of 
Karl Marx in the Socialist hagiocracy. 
Gorky’s impressionistic appreciation 
of his leader will interest many as illus- 
trating the appeal which Bolshevism 
makes to some distinguished intel- 


-lectuals in Europe. From a practical 


standpoint, the second article on Lenin 
is of more immediate interest. If it is 
true that the most radical theorist 
among European revolutionaries, and 
the one whose influence upon the revo- 
lutionary movement is more powerful 
than that of any other individual, is 
learning the necessity of moderation 
and compromise from his experience 
with the practical problems of recon- 
struction in Russia, it is fairly safe to 
assume that Radicalism is on the ebb. 
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A readable study of Lenin, The 
Red Tsar, by A. Kuprin, a well-known 
Russian novelist, has recently appeared 
in Paris. The Soviet Dictator is said 
to have listened for a time from the 
audience to one of Gorky’s enthusias- 
tic eulogies of himself; but to have 
withdrawn modestly with an enig- 
matic smile when the speaker’s char- 
acterization became too flattering. 
Later he remarked to this admirer, 
‘Excuse me for leaving the meeting. 
But let me suggest to you not to waste 
time again with such verbal fireworks.’ 
According to this author: 


Lenin is not a genius. He is a man of average 
intelligence, but a theorist through and through. 
He is a passionless automaton. He follows 
slavishly in the footsteps of Karl Marx. He 
pushes his relentless theorizing to the boundaries 
of absurdity. For him there is neither poetry nor 
art. He is not interested in knowing why certain 
people like a Beethoven sonata or a Rembrandt 
painting, or the poetry of Dante. He tells such 
people in a kindly but indifferent way: ‘It is a 
peculiarity of some persons to interest themselves 
in trifles.” , 

One night in 1917, five young lads, hardly more 
than children, were brought to him at the 
Smolny Institute in Petrograd, which was the 
first headquarters of the Bolshevist government. 
They were charged with having officers’ epaulets 
in their possession. Neither the Soviet nor the 
court knew what to do with them. , Some wished 
to shoot them, others to let them go. What will 
Comrade Lenin say? 
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Not looking up from his work, Lenin half 


turned his head and said: ‘Why do you trouble © 


me with this foolishness? I am busy. Do what 
you think best.’ 

That sounds simple, almost innocent; but that 
innocence is more terrible than all of Trotzky’s 
bloody deeds. It is the unfeeling innocence of 
‘moral idiocy.’ : 


Louis Tuomas, whose extremely 
critical survey of Americans is con- 
cluded in our present issue, is a writer 
unknown, except by his contributions 
to French periodicals, to the editors of 
the Livinc AGE, and the Allantic. 
American business men will doubtless 
resent the charge that they do not keep 
their contracts with foreign customers. 
And yet wide credence is given to this 
charge in other countries. The present 
writer heard it repeated by leading 
business men in Japan last year. The 
manager of one of the largest Japanese 
shipbuilding firms said bluntly that his 
fellow countrymen had lost faith in the 
honor of American manufacturers, be- 
cause they failed to fill their contracts 
to deliver steel to Oriental customers 
when they feared they might lose 
money by so doing. 


No recent account of conditions in 
Russia, unless it be Bertrand Russell’s 
articles, has attracted more attention 
in Europe than Wilhelm Dittmann’s re- 
port of the visit of the German Inde- 
pendent Socialist delegates to the recent 
congress of the Third International at 
Moscow. Dittmann has been a. very 
prominent radical leader in Germany 
since before the revolution, and is 
commonly rated a sympathizer with 
the Bolshevist movement in his own 
country. We hope to print a second 
article by him in a later issue. 


A NOTE FROM GALICIA 


At the time when the Polish armies 
were hard pressed by Russia, negotia- 
tions occurred in Lemburg between the 
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new Polish Premier and the leaders of 
East Galician Ukrainians, who pre- 
sented the following demands: 


1. Liberation of numerous Galician political 
prisoners held in confinement by the Polish au- 
thorities.- 2. Prohibition of further illegal im- 
prisonment and internment of Galicians. 3. 
Restoration of freedom of speech, press, and 
assembly in East Galicia. 4. Cessation of the 
practice of colonizing Polish settlers in East 
Galicia by the government. 5. Cessation of the 
present policy of compelling Ukrainians to join 
the Roman Catholic Church. 6. Cessation of 
illegal requisitions. 7. Restoration of Ukrainian 
schools, and of halls and rooms belonging to Uk- 
rainian national sccieties now held by the govern- 
ment under the pretext that they are required 
for military uses. 8. Restoration of the right of 
Ukrainian students and Ukrainian professors to 
attend and to teach at Lemburg University, and 
the Polytechnic school, from which they have 
been excluded for two years. 9. Restoration of 
the Ukrainian civil servants and teachers to their 
former positions in the government service. 10. 
Permission for Ukrainian societies and institu- 
tions suspended by the Polish authorities in occu- 
pation to resume their functions. 11. Restora- 
tion of the right of the Ukrainians to use their 
own language in schools, courts, and government 
offices, with the same freedom as when they were 
ruled by Austria. 12. Restoration of local self- 
government. 13. Removal of the illegal pressure 
exerted by Polish military society Rada Obrony 
Narodowey upon the civilian authorities in East 
Galicia. 


THE CASSEL MEMORANDUM 


THE London Outlook comments as 
follews upon a striking paper prepared 
for the Brussels Conference by Profes- 
sor Gustav Cassel, who holds the Chair 
of Economics in Stockholm University : 


The International Financial Conference which 
was postponed from July has not met yet, but 
already it has begun to do good work. The re- 
markable memorandum which Professor Cassel 
has written in anticipation of its assembly offers 
the clearest analysis of the world’s present finan- 
cial difficulties which we have yet seen. The 
professor distinguishes two factors often con- 
fused. There is a general rise in prices, due to the 
decline of the value of gold in relation to goods; 
and there are various national rises in prices due 
to the action of governments in printing paper 
uncovered by gold. The first rise should be 
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borne by the whole world, and will be so borne 
unless the United States, which alone maintains 
a gold currency, attempts te force prices down 
again in its own territory. The local rises will 
continue until the various governments con- 
cerned stabilize their currencies. This country 
has made a beginning by limiting the issue of un- 
covered treasury notes. There seems no reason 
why this example should not be followed. When 
the conference meets it would do well to con- 
sider how it may best enable every Sovereign 
state to bring its note issue into a fixed relation 
with its gold reserves. 


Commenting upon this paper the 
London Statist says: 


After reading the professor’s thesis no one can 
doubt the validity of his arguments in favor of 
reducing inflation, but the remedy which he pro- 
poses — namely, increased rates for money — 
seems ineffective unless there is a halt called by 
the various governments to the creation of 
credits. Credit manufacture inevitably expands 
the currency and raises prices, so defeating the 
very purpose of high money rates in the Swedish 
scheme of reform. Looking at the matter from 
another point of view, it seems as if undue im- 
portance might easily be attached to the possible 
remedial effects of purely financial reforms. Fi- 
nance is ever the nandmaid of industry, and 
money as the medium of exchange must always 
occupy a secondary position in our commercial 
economy. A low bank rate in any country under 
present conditions belies, indeed, the money mar- 
ket, since it induces a wide-spread belief, utterly 
without foundation, that capital is in abundant 
supply. But it seems an undue extension of the 
argument to conclude that the wholesale raising 
of rates will prove a panacea for industrial and 
general economic ills, in the absence of other and 
more comprehensive measures to curtail wasteful 
expenditure, increase savings, and devote greater 
energy to the production of useful consumable 
goods. 


Our readers may be interested in the 
following Annual Index-Numbers of 
the Statist, which, it will be seen, show 
an almost continuous decline in the 
general level of commodity prices from 
1809 to 1900. ‘Yet no one will say that 
enterprise was thez-eby checked or 
industrial initiative brought to a 
standstill.’ 
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Annual Index-Numbers of the Statist, 1809-1900 


Your Number Yer Number 
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fete oe ce 78 1 ree 85 
os ohn eos 95 eee 84 
De oe 102 1 ee 82 
WO 65.5.6 sree store 101 ESBS So 76 
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1 ee aa 100 BOG. eees 69 
BRR ooo oso verbose 91 TOON occ ss 68 
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| ee 101 WO coe sos 72 
GOS. cs Sele 103 NGG ks 68 
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oa gs eR oe 100 | 61 
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WSGOF oo. sis 98 Lo: See ee 64 
1b .\ ear ae 96 BONO A see 68 
ROWE etic ct 100 Ls ce ee 75 


* Jevons’ numbers adjusted. 


ALLEGED FRANCO-WRANGEL 
CONTRACT 


Accorpine to the London Daily 


. Herald the following memorandum of 


‘an agreement between the French gov- 
ernment and General Wrangel has 
reached its Stockholm correspondent: 


For the promise of official recognition by 
France, and military and diplomatic support 
against the Soviet government, General Wrangel 
engages himself: 

(1) To recognize with priority all debts due 
to France by the Russian State and municipal- 
ities, to be paid in compound interest. 

(2) The Soviet government having been over- 
thrown, France converts all Russian debts to a 
new loan, at a yearly interest of 614 per cent for 
35 years, with partial yearly amortization. ; 

(3) The paying of interests and the yearly 
amortization of capital is to be guaranteed by: 

(a) The handing over to France for exploita- 
tion of all railways of European Russia for — 
years, 
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_ (b) The handing over to France of the right to 
draw customs and port charges at all ports on 
the Black and Azov Seas. 

(c) The placing at the disposal of France of 
the surplus of the corn of the Ukraine and 
Kuban districts during — years, the export 
before the war to be taken as the basis. 

(d) The placing at the disposal of France of 
three fourths of the exported quantities of naph- 
tha and benzine during — years, according to 
estimate of before the war. 

(e) The surrendering of one fourth of the quan- 
tity of coal in the Don district during — years. 

Note: The number of years for points (a), (c), 
(d), and (e) to be settled by a special agreement, 
not yet drawn up. 

Points (b), (c), and (e) take effect immediately 
after Wrangel’s conquest of the corresponding 
territories. The sums obtained by the export of 
raw materials should be used for the payment of 
interest for old debts. 

(4) To the Russian financial, commercial, and 
industrial ministeries shall be attached officials 
of the French financial and commercial Chancel- 
lories, whose rights shall be settled by a special 
treaty. 

(5) Russia engages itself to restore liability to 
military service upon the same basis as before the 
war. 

(6) France undertakes to restore the Russian 
rifle and munition factories and the primary 
equipping of the new army. France and Russia 
enter into a military offensive and defensive 
alliance for 20 years. 

By a secret treaty is settled the policy of 
France concerning the border States separated 
from Russia, and their mutual relations to 
Russia. 


AMERICAN-GERMAN SHIPPING 
LINES 


THE Manchester Guardian quotes in 
its commercial review the following 
comment in the Copenhagen Politiken 
upon the German-American shipping 
alliance described in our issue of 
September 4: 


It means nothing less than a huge German- 
American commercial alliance against England, 
a turning-point in the history of German ship- 
ping. Soon we will see a newly prosperous Ham- 
burg. In our country (Denmark) much has been 
said about Copenhagen’s chances as a Baltic 
trading centre, but nothing seems to have been 
done to further this project. Hamburg, on the 
other hand, threw itself into the work with won- 
derful energy and widespread propaganda, in 
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order to keep its position as the greatest harbor 
in the German Empire in the battle for the world’s 
trade. 

The article goes on to describe 
America’s alleged efforts to ‘usurp’ 
Great Britain’s position as first sea- 
Power by the construction of a huge 
fleet, and proceeds: 


Ships alone will not accomplish this gigantic 
task, and America lacks the experience and the 
technical apparatus required for this purpose. 
There are many other important things lacking, 
such as marine instinct, geographical position, 
customs, and tradition which are the result of 
many centuries’ experience. Since the armistice 
it has become impossible to get hold of the neces- 
sary crews. But what America lacks, Germany 
can supply. The big German shipping com- 
panies have no ships but they have an army of 
experienced sailors, engineers, and technicians. In 
other words they have the requisite technical 
apparatus. Under the circumstances, nothing is 
more desirable than an American-German ship- 
ping alliance for both these countries. 


According to another issue of the 
same paper, the cotton industry of 
Great Britain is facing an acute de- 
pression. Spinning has not been af- 
fected to the same extent as weaving, 
but the situation in both branches is 
regarded as bad enough to justify com- 
bined action by mill owners to limit 
production. High costs are frightening 
buyers. While food has risen 162 per 
cent above pre-war prices, and minerals 
182 per cent, textiles are now 321 per 
cent dearer than in 1914. Heavy can- 
cellations of foreign orders are reported. 


WAR ANECDOTES 


Weare under obligation to L’ Europe 
Nouvelle for the following three 
anecdotes. 

Recently the Germans had to nomi- 
nate a neutral to serve on one of the 
numerous mixed commissions ap- 
pointed to deal with questions arising 
under the treaty. They chose a Swede 
who had been known for his strong 
friendship for Germany before the war. 
However, they overlooked the fact 
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that this same gentleman had taken 
an involuntary and perilous bath in 
the cold waters of the North Sea 
during the war, as a result of the opera- 
tions of one of their own submarines. 

Mr. Herrick, our United States am- 
bassador, remained in Paris volun- 
tarily when the French government 
withdrew to Bordeaux in August, 1914. 
At one time he narrowly escaped a 
bomb dropped by a German aviator. 
Referring to the incident he is reported 
to have said: ‘A dead ambassador is 
sometimes more useful than a living 
one.’ 

Just before the battle of the Marne 
a message is said to have reached Mr. 
Herrick from the German higher com- 
mand, urging him to leave Paris with 
all his staff. He replied that he be- 
lieved it his duty to remain at his post, 
not only to defend the interests of his 
country, but also to protect French- 
men and neutrals, and works of art 
from the invading troops. 


GERMAN FIRMS IN BRAZIL 


A CORRESPONDENT of the London 
Daily Telegraph, describing the effect 
of the war upon the German settle- 
ments in Southern Brazil, says that the 
first official German colony in that 
region was founded in 1826. A quarter 
of a century thereafter, ‘a flood of Ger- 
man settlers’ poured into the extreme 
southern section of the Empire. About 
1855 the German government forbade 
further emigration to Brazil, and for 
many years afterward the only Ger- 
mans going to the country were mer- 
chants and professional men attracted 
by business opportunities in the pros- 
perous German settlements. Conse- 
quently, the German speaking resi- 
dents of the Republic at the outbreak 
of the war were mostly descendants of 
the third and fourth generation from 
the original settlers. 

However, powerful German trading 


firms, controlling coastal and river 
steamship lines and a lion’s share of the 
inland trade, exercised a great influ- 
ence throughout this region. They 
had displaced nearly all of the formerly 
prosperous British firms. During the 
first year of the war some of these es- 
tablishments maintained a large force 
of experts ‘engaged in prepating, print- 
ing, and distributing violent German 
propaganda.’ When Brazil entered the 
war, it confiscated the trading steam- 
ers of these companies; and enabled 
new mercantile companies to establish 
themselves, which, in the opinion of 
this correspondent, have permanently 
ended the old German commercial 
monopoly of that region. 


WAR PRISONERS IN SIBERIA 


Extsa BranpstRoM, a Swedish Red 
Cross nurse, who has just returned 
from five years’ service among the war 
prisoners in Siberia, reports that there 
are still two hundred thousand military 
and civilian prisoners held in that re- 
gion. Many a man had appealed to her 
on his deathbed ‘never to tell my 
mother how I have died.” On one occa- 
sion she met the only five survivors of 
a labor company which had originally 
consisted of six hundred men. On 
another occasion she worked where 
seventeen thousand prisoners confined 
in aninternment camp were reduced by 
an epidemic of typhus to five thou- 
sand survivors in the course of a single 
winter. She says the world will never 
know the immensity of the human suf- 
fering which the last five years have 
witnessed among these unfortunates, 
and cautions her readers against being 
misled by the favorable accounts of 
prisoners who have been lucky enough 
to escape, but whose experience does 
not represent that of the great majority : 

Russia is a country of the greatest conceivable 


contrasts. The experiences of war prisoners have 
been incredibly varied. To judge their condition 
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justly, we must remember that those who have 
succeeded in escaping are usually the most 
vigorous, intelligent, and lucky of their fellows. 
In many cases they were able to live better 
during their detention in that country than war 
prisoners in any other country. The reports of 
such men may give a totally false impression of 
the true state of things. 


THE BOLIVIAN REVOLUTION 


A La P4z correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times, describing the recent revo- 
lution in Bolivia, was told by the de- 
posed President, Dr. Jose Gutierrez 
_ Guerra, who has British blood in his 
veins, was educated in England, and 
speaks English perfectly: 


I received confidential notice of the Revolu- 
tion very early in the morning, rose, and went 
to my garden to take the sun a little before I 
should be arrested, and sat there from seven 
o’clock till eleven, but no one came. 


Dr. Saavedra, who headed the revo- 
lution, is a former college professor, 
and has written a sociological treatise. 
Although a few people were killed in 
the outlying districts, very little blood- 
shed attended the overthrow of the old 
government. 


In La Paz itself the pueblo soberano picknicked 
in the plaza, listening with impassive faces to the 
bands and speeches of the latter days of the 
week, 

The causes of the Revolution appear to be 
fairly simple, the chief being that the Liberals 
had been too long in power. Opportunity for 
action was offered by the recent illness of Dr. 
Gutierrez and his practical retirement from ac- 
tive work. The depression consequent upon falling 
prices of Bolivian minerals and the high cost 
of foodstuffs helped to foment discontent. The 
question of a port for Bolivia of course enters into 
all political platforms. The late government pur- 
sued a policy of friendship with Chile, and aimed 
at securing Arica, an agreement to this effect 
having been reached between the Bolivian Min- 
ister in Paris and the Chilean Minister in 
London. 


POPULATION QUESTION IN FRANCE 


THE Journal Officiel of the French 
government has recently published 
vital statistics for 1919 of the 77 unin- 


vaded French departments. For that 
year the total births were 403,502 and 
the total deaths 620,688, giving a loss 
of population of 217,186. This condi- 
tion, while sufficiently alarming, shows 
naturally a considerable improvement 
over that of 1918. 

As compared with pre-war years, 
the number of births is considerably 
less, although the number of mar- 
riages is almost double. The number 
of deaths is practically normal. 

With this situation in mind a new 
and practical proposal for assisting the 
birth rate has recently been put before 
the Chamber of Deputies. Instead of 
the previous government plan of be- 
stowing bronze, silver, and gold medals 
on the mothers of large families, a proj- 
ect of state insurance is proposed, 
which would aid prospective and re- 
cent mothers, giving them, if of the 
working class, payment of full wages 
during at least two months, together 
with monthly allowances or bonuses 
for each child until he or she is sixteen 
years old. The full details have not 
been announced, but enough is known 
to show the interest of the state in 
the child, and that for the parents, 
‘parenthood must be made worth 
while.’ 


A RECENT speech by Lord Milner, 
reviving the long mooted plan of an 
imperial federation, has been received 
with marked disfavor in Australia. 
The antagonism to this proposal is 
strongest within the Labor party, 
which interprets it as a device ‘to 
break down the White Australia prin- 
ciple and pour into our undeveloped 
territories the hordes of cheap’ colored 
labor which other parts of the empire 
can supply.’ The Liberals are also 
hostile, refusing to agree to any ar- 
rangement by which Australia will 
surrender its defense to an outside 


body. 














THE PROPHET OF BOLSHEVISM 


Moscow Communist International, 


[The 
(Official Organ of the Third International), 
July, 1920] 


1. Vladimir Ilyich Lenin 
BY MAXIM GORKY 


A DISCIPLE of the theory that the 
role which human personality plays in 
the progress of civilization is negligible, 
will scarcely agree with my view of 
Lenin, as a source of energy, without 
which the Russian revolution could 
not have assumed the form which it 
has assumed. 

Once I compared Lenin provision- 
ally with Peter the Great. Many 
laughed at my comparison, finding it 
exaggerated. But it was, really, only a 
provisional comparison; for I consider 
Lenin’s réle as a social reformer for 
Russia of smaller significance than his 
importance as a world revolutionary. 
He is not only a man whose will has 
been chosen by history for the perform- 
ance of the stupendous task of stirring 
up to the very bottom that variegated, 
clumsy, and indolent human ant-hill, 
known as Russia: his will is a tireless 
battering ram the blows of which 
shake to the very foundations of the 
monumentally upreared capitalistic 
states of the West, and the ugly, slavish 
heaps of the thousand-year old des- 
potisms of the East. , 

T still think, as I thought two years 
ago, that, for Lenin, Russia is merely 
the material for an experiment on a 
universal, planetary scale. Formerly, 
this thought, pushed to the back- 


ground by a feeling of pity for the 
Russian people, infuriated me. But as 
it becomes more and more apparent to 








me that the development of the Rus- 
sian revolution, becoming broader and 
deeper all the time, is stirring up and 
organizing forces capable of shattering 
the foundations of the universal capi- ° 
talistic order, I now feel that even if 
Russia is destined to serve as the ob- 
ject of such an experiment, it is utterly 
unjust to charge this against the one 
man, who is making every effort to 
transform the potential energy of the 
Russian working masses into active, 
kinetic energy. 

It is right and just that each nation 
should receive its just deserts. A 
people which had become stagnant in 
an atmosphere of a monarchic order, 
inactive and lacking in will power, 
robbed of faith in itself, not sufficiently 
‘bourgeois’ to be strong in resistance, 
yet not resolute enough to destroy in 
itself the beggarly, though deep- 
rooted desire for ‘ bourgeois’ well-being, 
such a people, by the logic of its unin-- 
spiring history, must, apparently, pass 
through all the dramas and the trage- 
dies which inevitably befall passive 
races exposed to an epoch of a ferocious 
class war such as has its most dastardly 
expression in a monstrosity like the 
slaughter of 1914-18. 

Of course, I am not attempting to 
compose a speech in defense or justifi- 
cation of Lenin. I do not need to do 
this; nor has he any need for it. 

But I know Lenin somewhat, and 
when I hear ‘objectively thinking men’ 
blame him for the cruel civil war, the 
terror, and the other crimes which are 
being perpetrated in Russia, I ‘recall — 
Mr. Lloyd George, who in 1913-14 
praised the Germans to the skies in 
speeches which he delivered to a party 
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of English teachers about to leave for 
excursions through Germany, and to 
German teachers visiting England; 
while at the same time he was sharpen- 
ing the bayonets and filling the shells 
which were to tear Germans to pieces. 
All those ‘great men’: the shameless 
cynic, Clemenceau; ‘the naive, ro- 
mantic democrat,’ Woodrow Wilson; 
the Socialists, who voted war credits to 
pay for European slaughter; the scien- 
tists, who invented the poisonous gases 
and other dastardly things; the poets, 
who in 1914 cursed Germany, and in 
1918, England —all that rot. and rust 
of the disintegrating old order is what 
really dealt its death blow to the cul- 
ture of Europe; and that is what now 
continues, with truly sadistic cruelty, 
to torture the body of Russia, prolong- 
ing her civil war, stifling her with 
blockade, killing off her children with 
cold and starvation. 

Mistakes, if there is any need for 
speaking about them, are not crimes. 
Lenin’s mistakes are those of an honest 
man: there has never yet been in the 
world a single reformer who would 
have done his work without making 
mistakes. It is Lloyd George, Clemen- 
ceau, and others like them who act 
without making mistakes; for they act 
like real criminals, like professional 
murderers, when they doom a whole 
nation to cold and starvation, and pro- 
long an entirely useless civil war — a 
civil war the more senseless because 
there are in Russia no forces, except the 
‘Bolsheviki,’ capable of assuming au- 
thority, and inspiring the exhausted 
country with the energy necessary for 
productive work. 

Returning now to Lenin, I must note 
that my personal sympathies toward 
him do not enter at all into my analy- 
sis. To me he is a man who, like any 


other person or event, is under my ob- 


servation and cannot but interest me 
when I write of the life of my country. 
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I see this man delivering a speech at 
a labor meeting. The words he uses are 
extremely simple; his speech is like 
wrought iron; his logic is like the blows 
of an axe. Yet in his severe diction I 
have never caught a word of crude 
demagoguery, nor the disgusting dan- 
dyism of the pretty phrase. He always 
speaks about the same thing: about the 
necessity of destroying at the very root 
the social inequality among men, and 
about the way in which this can be 
done. This ancient phrase sounds harsh 
and uncompromising on his lips. You 
always feel that he believes in it un- 
flinchingly, and you feel that this faith 
of his is calm: it is the faith of a scien- 
.tist, not of a metaphysician ora mystic. 
It seems to me that he is not interested 
at all in individual men: he thinks in 
terms of parties, masses, states. And 
in this respect he is possessed of a gift 
of prophecy, of an intuition that be- 
longs only to a thinker and experimen- 
tor who is a genius. He has that for- 
tunate clearness of thought, which is 
acquired only by hard and insistent 
labor. 

A Frenchman once asked me: 

‘Don’t you think that Lenin is a 
guillotine, endowed with a mind?’ 

‘No, I would compare the work of 
his mind with the blows of a hammer, 
which possesses the power of sight, and 
which crushes only that which should 
have been destroyed long ago.’ 

To the average men of all countries 
Lenin must, indeed, seem like another 
Atilla, come to destroy the Rome of 
their well-being and prosperity, founded 
on slavery, blood, and robbery. But 
just as ancient Rome deserved its de- 
struction, so the crimes of the world to- 
day justify and render necessary its de- 
struction. This is, indeed, a historic 
necessity: no one and nothing will be 
able to prevent it. 

And when voices are raised to pro- 
test against the destruction of the 
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European civilization, and to assert the 
need of preserving it from the on- 
slaught of the new Huns, such words 
have a meaning and a ring of sincerity 
only when pronounced by revolu- 
tionists. When spoken by the organ- 
izers and the abettors of the slaughter 
of 1914-18, they sound like despicable 
lies and hypocracy. 

The process by which civilization 
develops, if by this we mean the con- 
quests and achievements of art and 
science, and the incidental betterment 
of human character, surely cannot be 
delayed or stopped by the mere fact 
that, instead of tens of thousands of 
individuals who have sought to ad- 
vance civilization hitherto, millions will 
hereafter share in its progress. 

I see before me the grandiose picture 
of the earth, cut and polished into a 
gigantic emerald by the incessant labor 
of free men. All the men in this new 
earth are endowed with intelligence 
and wisdom and possess spontaneously 
a feeling of personal responsibility for 
everything done by them and around 
them. Everywhere are cities, like gar- 
dens, enclosing magnificent edifices. 
Everywhere, the forces of nature, sub- 
jugated by man and organized by his 
mind, work for him. At last he is truly 
the master of the elements. His physi- 
cal energy is no longer expended for 
hard, dirty, manual labor. It has be- 
come transformed into spiritual energy, 
whose whole might is directed to in- 
vestigating those fundamental ques- 
tions of being, over which the human 
mind has been puzzling since time im- 
memorial, incapable of unraveling 
their mysteries because it was con* 
stantly weakened by the need of ex- 
plaining and justifying the phenomena 
of the social struggle, because it was 
ever exhausted by the drama of ac- 
cepting two incompatible principles, 
rendered inevitable in a world domi- 
nated by this struggle. 


Ennobled in a technical way, en- 
dowed with sense and social meaning, 
human labor has, at last, become a joy 
and a pleasure. Human reason is at 
last free. The most precious of man’s 
possessions, his mind has become truly 
fearless. This is the world of my 
vision! 

With Lenin, fearlessness of reason 
and the acuteness of political analysis 
are his chief attributes. The world has 
never before heard the language which 
is used to-day by his diplomacy. Let it 
be a language which jars cruelly on the 
tender ears of the diplomats in long- 
tail coats or Tuexdo suits. But it is the 
language of mortal truth. And truth 
demands a rude form until we learn to 
make it beautiful, as we have done 
with music, which is one of the beauti- 
ful truths created by us. 

I do not believe that in the above 
I have attributed to Lenin truths 
which are foreign to him, or that I have 
enhaloed him with unreal romance. I 
cannot imagine him without the beau- 
tiful dream I have described, of the 
future happiness of all men, of bright 
and joyful human life. And _ the 
greater the man, the more daring is 
his dream. 

Lenin is greater than any other of 
my contemporaries, and though his 
mind is usually busy with matters of 
policy, which a romaticist would term 
‘narrowly practical,’ I have no doubt 
that in the rare moments of respite his 
militant thought projects itself into the 
beautiful future much further, and 
sees there much more than I can ever 
see. 

The first aim of Lenin’s whole life is 
the good of the whole of mankind, and 
it is inevitable that he should see in the 
dim distances of ages the end and the 
termination of that mighty process, 
the beginning of which he so cour- 
ageously and so ascetically serves 
with the whole power of his will. He is 
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an idealist, if by that word one under- 
stands the unification of all ideas in the 
one idea of universal good. His per- 
sonal, private life is such that were he 
to live at a time when religious ideas 
were dominant, he would have been 
considered a saint. 

I know that reading this, the com- 
mon man will be enraged, many of the 
comrades will smile, and Lenin him- 
self will burst out laughing. ‘A saint’ 
is, indeed, a strong and paradoxical 
word to apply to a man, for whom 
‘there is nothing sacred,’ as that an- 
cient ‘God-man,’ former revolutionist, 
Chaikovsky, said about him. Is it not 
too much to call Lenin a saint, when 
the well educated and cultured leader 
of the British conservatives, Lord 
Churchill, calls him ‘the most ferocious 
and disgusting of men?’ 

But the honorable Lord will scarcely 
deny that church saintliness seldom 
excludes severity and cruelty, as is 

‘amply attested by the bloody fights 
which took place among the Fathers of 
the Church at universal conclaves, by 
the Holy Inquisition, and by other 
episodes in religious history. On the 
other hand, the domain of civil ac- 
‘tivity has always produced more truly 
saintly people, if by saintliness we un- 
derstand honest and fearless service in 
the interests of the people, of liberty, 
and truth. 

A severe realist, a clever politician, 
Lenin gradually becomes a legendary 
figure. And that is good. 

From the remotest villages of India, 
traversing hundreds of miles of moun- 
tains and forests, constantly risking 
their lives, the Hindoos, tortured by 
the age-long oppresion of -British 
officials, come to Kabul, to the Russian 
Mission, to ask, ‘Who is Lenin?’ 

. At the other end of the world, the 

Norwegian workmen say to their in- 
different Russian comrades: 

‘There is Lenin, a truly honest fel- 


low. No man like him has ever lived 
on the earth.’ 

And I say that this, too, is good. 
Most men must believe first, in order 
to begin to act. It takes too long to 
wait until they begin to think and to 
understand, and in the meantime the 
evil genius of capitalism crushes them 
more and more with poyerty, alcohol- 
ism, exhaustion. 

Perhaps it is necessary to note that 
Lenin is not incapable of friendship, 
and of all the other qualities which are 
human. One feels almost embarrassed 
at having to mention this; but the 
bourgeoisie of the whole world is 
terribly frightened, and Lord Churchill, 
whenever he looks toward the East, 
becomes excited to a physically injuri- 
ous degree. I am myself a kindly man, 
and I feel impelled to set at ease these 
terrified enemies of the leader of Bol- 
shevism, seized as they are with this 
universal panic. 

Lenin sometimes places too high a 
valuation upon the good qualities of 
other people, through which they pri- 
vately benefit much more than the 
cause they represent. But his negative 
valuation of individuals has scarcely 
ever failed to be justified; and his judg- 
ment is almost always borne out by the 
actions of men whom he judged even 
before seeing their work. This may be 
taken as a proof of the fact that men 
of bad qualities are always more nu- 
merous than men of good qualities. 

At times one can see in this harsh po- 
litical leader flashes of almost feminine 
gentleness and kindness to others, and 
I am sure that the terror costs him 
many sufferings, which he succeeds in 
concealing skillfully. It is impossible 
and inconceivable that men, destined 
by history to perform the great con- 
tradiction of killing some for the free- 
dom of others, should not feel the pains 
and the sufferings which nearly exhaust 
the soul. I know several pairs of eyes 
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in which this burning pain has become 
fixed forever, for their whole life. All 
killing is organically revolting for me; 
but these men are martyrs, and my 
conscience would never permit me to 
condemn them. 

Of course, of Lenin personally much 
more can be said than has been said 
here. But Iam held back by this man’s 
own modesty. I know that he will 
laugh when reading even these few 
lines; for he will consider them exag- 
gerated, unnecessary, and ludicrous. 
Let him laugh, he does it so well. But I 
hope that many people will read these 
lines not without benefit for themselves. 
In these lines I am describing the man 
who has had the fearless courage to 
start a European social revolution — 
and that in a country where eighty-five 
per cent of the people are peasants who 
want nothing more than to be self- 
satisfied, comfortable, contented bour- 
geoisie. This fearlessness has been 
counted by many sheer madness. I 
was one who began his career of pro- 
moting revolution by singing the glory 
of the madly brave. Yet there was a 
moment when my natural pity for the 
people of Russia made me consider 
this madness as almost a crime. But 
now I see that this people can suffer 
patiently much better than it can 
work conscientiously and honestly. So 
again I sing the glory of the sacred 
madness of the brave. 

And of them, Vladimir Lenin is the 
first and the maddest. 


[La Stampa (Turin Giolitti Daily), 
August 15] 


11. Lenin Up to Date 
BY CONCETTO PETTINATO 


LENIN still remains, as is generally 
known, bitterly hostile to Kautsky, 
Crispien, Breitscheid, and to other in- 
tellectual leaders of the middle party 


among the Socialists of Central 
Europe. 

None the less his present drift is 
toward their position; and this fact 
is a new thing of moment. In the 
latest pamphlet of the Muscovite dic- 
tator, Radicalism, the Infantile Malady 
of Communism, he writes: ‘As a matter 
of practical policy it is necessary to 
refrain for some time to come from 
attempts to destroy violently a type 
of government —like that of the 
moderate Socialists — which still re- 
tains the confidence of a majority of 
the working classes. It is imperative 
to adopt a compromise along the fol- 
lowing lines: If a majority of the work- 
ing people still follow the Independent 
Socialists, we Communists should not 
try to prevent their experimenting 
with this kind of a government, and 
thus losing their last bourgeois illu- 
sions.” In other words, he continues 
to stigmatize the Independent Social- 
ists in Germany and other Western 
Europe countries as ‘traitors to social- 
ism,’ but since they still possess moral 
authority and are backed by a ma- 
jority of the working people, commun- 
ism is induced for the time being to 
postpone the ultimate conflict, and to 
wait until its adversary wastes its 
strength in futile struggles with the 
impossible. 

This admission on the part of Lenin 
is important. We have got a long 
way from his Letters on Tactics pub- 
lished three years ago, where he vio- 
lently counseled his followers to give 
no quarter to the partisans of any form 
of socialism which did not endorse 
immediate revolution to the limit. 
Apparently the political vision of the 
‘Master’ has become more wary, his 
argumentative temperament is mod- 
erating, his intelligence is ripening. It 
would be difficult to say how far he 
owes this change to his experience with 
the gigantic task of reorganizing a 
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country like Russia, and how far to a 
spontaneous transformation of his own 
ideology. What we are certain of is 
that his ideas have changed on many 
subjects. He has learned to recognize 
that the proletariat is in many respects 
almost as bourgeois as the bourgeoisie 
itself, and that this mental attitude 
cannot be revolutionized by decree or 
miracle, but only by years and years 
of patient education. He has dis- 
covered that communism cannot 
‘sweep out of its path like useless 
lumber, parliamentary government, a 
free press, and many other institu- 
tions created and fostered by the 
bourgeoisie; but that the revolution 
must employ these institutions, at 
least provisionally, in its own interest, 
and try to make them its servants. 
Above all, he realizes a truth which 
will cause many western revolution- 
ists to ponder — that it is a mistake 
for radicals to abstain from partici- 
pating in a government which they do 
not control. Such a negative policy, 
such rigid extremism, represents in the 
eyes of Lenin today an infantile dis- 
ease of communism. In order to attain 
its maturity, the latter movement must 
renounce its old prejudices; it must be- 
come practically universal, and, so to 
speak, eclectic. 

From what has preceded it is evi- 
dent that the Moscow government is 
not likely to adopt the policy of vio- 
lence toward Germany which so many 
fear. Even though the Polish war were 
ultimately to result in the formation 
of a Soviet government at Warsaw, 
an outcome which Moscow may con- 
sider a necessity for several reasons, 
it seems unlikely that Lenin would 
wish to have the same change occur at 
Berlin. Lenin has also dropped the 
idea that the Communist uprising 
should occur in every part of Europe 
simultaneously. He is now too pro- 
foundly impressed with the need of 


reorganizing Russia to desire com- 
pletely to disorganize the rest of 
Europe. There was a time when the 
advance of the counter-revolutionary 
armies, and the throttling of the block- 
ade, filled Lenin with fear. To-day he 
no longer fears. To-day he knows that 
time works in his favor. His tactics 
have changed completely. He no 
longer seeks simultaneous revolution, 
but successive revolution. Europe may 
do for the time being what it likes. 
The important thing is that Russia 
should reach a safe haven. When 
communism has been fully established 
in Russia, when the present régime has 
become stable, then will be the time 
to think of the rest of Europe. To try 
to do everything at once will merely 
delay ultimate success, multiply con- 
fusion, and aggravate the weakness of 
the new system. You cannot get ahead 
by putting both feet forward, at once. 
Russia is to be the culture laboratory 
for revolutionary experiment; a sort 
of Pasteur Institute, where the serums 
are to be prepared for saving the 
world. The day will come, they say, 
when the Red Guards will camp on 
the banks of the Rhine. But that time 
has not yet arrived. Lenin’s present 
proposals are economic, not revolu- 
tionary. His political convictions have 
not changed essentially, but his inter- 
est in them has lessened. ‘The revo- 
lution, communism, and all that, are 
well and good; but let us talk now of 
commercial treaties.’ ‘A Soviet gov- 
ernment at Berlin?’ ‘Delighted, I am 
sure, but that is not the immediate 
subject of discussion. We are in- 
terested just now in machinery, in 
implements of labor, in chemical 
products, in skilled workmen, in locc- 
motives and electric motors. Have you 
got those? Then we can talk. Have 
you not got them? Then I’m sorry, 
but there is nothing doing.’ You can’t 
live on air even under the Communist 
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government. You live by producing 
things; on the fruits of labor and of 
raw materials. 

Although the radical leaders in Ger- 
many itself are not as yet positively 
sure of this change, they have an in- 
tuition that it has occurred. From 
their point of view the great danger of 
Leninism is not Lenin himself, but the 
idea of Lenin which the rank and file 
of their followers may conceive. So 
far as the head of the Russian Repub- 
lic is concerned, we hardly need the 
assurance of his representative to Ger- 
many, Victor Kopp, to be convinced 
that he does not intend directly to pro- 
mote a revolution in Germany itself. 
The tactics adopted by Russia toward 
Lithuania, during the course of its 
operations against the left flank of the 
Polish army, afford an excellent ex- 
ample of the probable policy of the 
Soviet Republic toward Germany. 
Of course no one can weigh the real 
value of Russia’s official recognition 
of Lithuania’s claim to Vilna and 
Grodno, but we do know beyond doubt 
that the cordial relations just now 
existing between these two countries 
are due to economic reasons. Lith- 
uania has the promise of a magnificent 
crop this year and can supply a large 
quantity of provisions to Russia, in 
return for which Russia is willing to 
grant to Lithuanians stumpage rights 
on two hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of forest. 

The present government of Lith- 
uania is no more Communist than is 
the present government of Germany; 
therefore we have reason to believe 
that an analogous understanding on a 
much larger scale is possible between 
Germany and Russia. This is a matter 
concerning which the Communists of 
Moscow and the Independent Social- 
ists of Berlin can negotiate without 
sacrifice on either side and with mutual 
profit. If such a meeting between 


Occidental Socialism and Oriental 
Communism can occur without pro- 
ducing an explosion, a great step for- 
ward will have been taken toward the 
restoration of international relations 
on a democratic basis. Lenin will get 
from Germany skilled engineers and 
artisans, relieving the latter country 
of its present excess of trained indus- 
trial workers. Germany will in return 
be insured against the danger of a 
Junker restoration, and probably also 
against a violent revolutionary up- 
rising of its own radicals. Altogether 
there is every reason to believe that 
Russia will make no active effort for 
some years to come to hasten the 
spontaneous Socialist evolution of the 
countries in Western Europe — nat- 
urally those where such evolution is 
already occurring. Germany will be 
able therefore to rely upon itself alone 
for a period, and allow the political 
and social principles native to the 
country to develop without inter- 
ference. 

This is perhaps the best promise we 
now possess for the future of Europe — 
this prospect that the course of social 
reform will follow political channels 
traced by Germany rather than those 
traced by Russia. The serums for the 
great social healing to come may be 
produced in the laboratory of Moscow 
and Petrograd, but they will be ad- 
ministered to the rest of Europe by 
German specialists. As a result, the 
operation will be less painful and cer- 
tainly less dangerous. I do not wish to 
exaggerate the moderation of domi- 
nant Socialist thought in Germany. I 
am not ignorant, for example, of the 
campaign being conducted by the 
Central Bureau of Shop Councils at 
Berlin against the Trade Union AI- 
liance, for the purpose of converting 
the Shop Councils from economic 
organs into political organs. However, 
this Central Bureau of Shop Councils 
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enrolls not only Socialist workingmen 
but also Democratic workingmen, 
‘yellows,’ Catholics, and even Na- 
tionalists. In practice it seems prob- 
able that this curious alliance will 
check rather than increase the trend 
toward radicalism. Furthermore, Ger- 
man socialism continues to be much 
preoccupied with scientific theories. 
It is proposed to revise the Erfurt 
programme; but the development of 
Socialist doctrine since that pro- 
gramme was adopted nearly twenty 
years ago has not been toward radi- 


calism. For example, Socialist leaders 
are already arguing in their party 
journals that the Erfurt idea, that 
small land holdings and small inde- 
pendent industries are destined in- 
evitably to disappear in the course of 
economic evolution, has been dis- 
proved. German Socialists know that 
Lenin himself has not been consistent 
in dealing with this question. Does 
not the whole structure of Muscovite 
radicalism rest upon a vast conversion 
of agricultural land into small 
holdings? 


[L’Opinion (Paris Nationalist Literary Weekly), July 31] 
AS A FRENCHMAN SEES US. II 


BY LOUIS THOMAS 


THE reason why we only know the 
United States in a superficial way, is 
that we have been informed about that 


country by travelers or reporters who 
.visited it for a very short time and who, 


coming directly from the banks of the 
Seine, were particularly struck by the 
externals of American life, by the ap- 
pearance of the cities, the houses, the 
clubs, the hotels; but who were not able 
to tell us about the real life of the 
United States. They stayed too briefly 


* in the places they visited to do more 


than interview a few people who were 
politely communicative, and to note 
down, after these interviews, their own 
impressions as tourists. The last im- 
portant example we have of this type 
of traveler is Jules Huret, who was 
equipped with a photographic eye, a 
good memory, a total absence of cul- 
ture or judgment, a note book, and a 
fountain pen, with which he regis- 


tered, without criticism, everything 
which he saw or heard, and did not at- 
tempt anything else. Such people are 
useful; for, after all, we ought to know 
externals; but; personally, I am more 
interested in moral realities, and should 
like to understand the basic character 
of these Americans. 

What strikes me particularly in this 
great people, is their feverish mobility, 


traceable to their business life, which . 


dominates the economy and the habits 
of society even down to the farmer, or 
agricultural laborer. For there is no 
prize in life, in America, for the thrifty, 
hardworking farmer. Everything is 
built on speculation, on finance, on 
the Stock Exchange. Americans are, 
nearly always, gamblers. Business in 
America — what an admirable, what 
a fascinating subject to study! To 
start at the beginuing— we have often 
been told of the activity, of the rapid- 
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ity of American business methods. I 
should like a little more precise char- 
acterization. American business men 
are often quick, but no more certain or 
efficient than French business men of 
the younger generation. I have occa- 
sionally found them slower, and above 
all, more changeable. Our experts, 
who coéperated with them in war en- 
terprises, found them abominably 
wasteful, indifferent to costs, and im- 
provident to the last degree. It is the 
same story — they are gamblers. They 
do not want to make a moderate profit, 
a steady, regular, perhaps mediocre in- 
come, but on the contrary, to make a 
great deal of money in a very short 
time, to ‘get rich quick.’ Now we have 
known for years that, except in abnor- 
mal circumstances such as war, extra- 
ordinary profits are not derived from 
regular commerce, from industry de- 
veloped along reasonable and peaceful 
lines; but only from speculation, from 
gambling of one kind or another. 
Everybody gambles in the United 
States, at least all those who have the 
where-with-all. They gamble at ‘ busi- 
ness ’— not at roulette or baccarat; but 
it is gambling just the same. 

You will say: ‘But you are describ- 
ing the life, the activities of all modern 
capitals. The bankers of Paris, of Ber- 
lin, of London, who live by high play 
or speculation, are countless.’ As- 
suredly, but it is a question of pro- 
portion: I know Berlin, for example, 
well enough to realize that before the 
war the speculative factor in business 
there was greater than.in France. But 
in America this speculative element is 
enormous, as are the unreal values re- 
sulting from it; and the number of 
speculators is a hundred times greater 
than in France. New York financiers 
themselves are of the opinion that the 
element of risk is greater in the United 
States than in Europe; they risk too 
much, with the result that economic 
VOL. 20-NO. 998 


and financial panics in that country 
assume great proportions. 

They speculate on everything in the 
United States. Most of the purchases 
of buildings or land, for example, have 
nothing in common with our real es- 
tate investments in France. In general, 
the American does not buy to conserve 
or to improve; he buys to sell, and con- 
sequently does not greatly concern 
himself with the actual, real value of 
what he buys; for, as he only wants to 
re-sell, he thinks solely of the possible 
increase in values due to temporary 
needs, or to the ‘boom’ which will in- 
duce another purchaser to buy his 
building or stock, or property, at an 
advanced price. 

Notice that I make no remark as to 
the moral side of this habit of specula- 
tion. If I-were to do so, I should say 
that, in the complicated mechanism of 
our modern life, one can be a perfectly 
honest man, a good husband and father, 
and a superior person, while engaged 
in speculation and in causing directly 
or indirectly the ruin of others in times 
of panic and liquidation. If everyone 
gambles, it is a battle and there must 
be victims. 

American wastefulness is a stupefy- 
ing thing to Frenchmen— we are 
thrifty, and even, we must admit, al- 
most avaricious. This, too, is ex- 
plained primarily by speculation. We 
know that money which comes easily, 
goes easily. The American is some- 
what in that case: so many people there 
have made their money by chance, by 
good luck, or by a flash of imagination, 
and not in the sweat of their brow, 
that they are naturally wasteful and 
spendthrift to an extent which we can 
hardly imagine in Europe — outside 
of Russia. Everyone wastes in the 
United States, even the poor, and par- 
ticularly the women who, for the most 
part, do not seem to have time to ac- 
quire the habits of economical house- 
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keeping possessed by the women of the 
Old World. 

I love gamblers. Without them the 
world would stagnate. The United 
States, without speculation and its 
enormous hazards, would be another 
Canada, with perhaps twenty-five mil- 
lion inhabitants instead of the one hun- 
dred and five or one hundred and nine 
millions. But we must understand that 
to do business with Americans we must 
offer them an undertaking where the 
possible profits are considerable. I do 
not go so far as to say that one can offer 
them only extra hazardous affairs, for 
these gamblers are competent business 
men and will not bite at all baits; but 
in a business proposition they do not 
demand primarily and above all se- 
curity; the thing they want and appre- 
ciate and to which they are habituated 
is a proposition where the potential 
profits are very great. We should 
realize also that in these undertakings 
they are decisive and aggressive, they 
will accept every risk with an almost 
unlimited audacity. To do business 
with Americans one must have sound 


‘nerves and a heart for any fate. 


These gamblers are not calmed by a 
wise and reasonable press. American 
newspapers, although with their larger 
dimensions they can print more eco- 
nomic news than our own, are, all of 
them, in different degrees— but in every 
case more than European newspapers 
— enthralled by the search for sensa- 
tion and utterly lack the critical 
faculty. 

Americans read their papers hastily, 
without taking the time to study the 
facts presented or to correlate them 
with others; consequently, they are 
served with news, which is often false 
and more often twisted by misleading 
presentation, and which aims only at 
bringing out the strange, the catas- 
trophic, the irrational; lies and mis- 
takes appear in the headlines and 


sub-headings, designed to attract the 
attention of the reader exactly like 
an advertisement. The reader, unfor- 
tunately, often reads only the head- 
lines, and does not seek in the text of 
the dispatch the less distorted state- 
ment of facts. 

There are also some serious reviews 
in the United States. A few of them, 
such as the Atlantic Monthly, are as 
good as our own. One would have to 
know their circulation to compare the 
respective influence of these two classes 
of publications in the United States. 
Dealing in generalities, as I do here, it 
would seem to be only the sensational 
newspapers which have much influence. 
In business life the daily press alone, 
with its foreign and domestic dis- 
patches, influences the markets, spec- 
ulation, and business transactions. 
This influence is feverish, uncontrolled; 
it promotes speculation, not order or 
stability. 

As everything is based on specula- 
tion and gamble, no industrial or com- 
mercial establishment, however solidly 
and conservatively organized, can call 
itself stable or sure of to-morrow. For 
every American business, whether an 
industrial concern or a commercial 
house or a bank, is vulnerable, not 
only in its methods of firm financing 
and in its capital issues, but more par- 
ticularly and more directly on account 
of the perpetual and formidable specu- 
lation in raw materials and in manu- 
factured goods, involving the forma- 
tion of hidden stocks which are dumped 
on the market at the first sign of a 
lower price, with consequent collapse 
of values, over supply, cessation of 
production, failures inducing other 
failures, and finally appeals to the 
bankers for help — to bankers who are 
gamblers themselves. Ina word, Ameri- 
can business life is a sea of irregularly 
alternating squalls and doldrums. 

Now, in a country where all prices 
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are based on speculation, you cannot 
hope to keep clear of speculation; you 
are caught up in it, for you are obliged, 
in the nature of things, to buy and to 
sell. Even if you are not yourself a 
gambler, you will add the strength of 
your capital and the weight of your 
purchases and your production to 
purely speculative movements. 

These general considerations are 
cruelly illustrated at this moment by 
the economic disturbances manifested 
in different ways in the United States; 
not only are certain large stores obliged 
to lower the price of their merchandise 
over twenty per cent in a single day to 
find clients, a move made necessary 
by the refusal of banks to extend credit; 
not only is it difficult to find capital for 
new enterprises or to develop and 
maintain existing ones, but also we 
notice the breaking down of values of 
certain manufactured articles, among 
which I will mention woolen and silk 
goods and shoes. As for silk goods, it is 
a disaster; the price has gone down 
fifty per cent in three months and fail- 
ures amounting to fifteen million dol- 
lars have been announced. Meanwhile 
the public is not buying at all, hoping 
for a still lower reduction; and stocks 
of silk stockings and other knitted 
goods continue to emerge as if by en- 
chantment, although for two years it 
was understood that the shelves were 
bare of these products. I know certain 
factories, and very well managed ones, 
which already are only operating three 
days a week. 

Are we going to see in the United 
States a panic comparable to that of 
1907? I do not know, and I hope not. 
But we.are obliged to state that, de- 
spite the wealth of their immense coun- 
try, its natural resources, and the pro- 
ductive efficiency of their factories, the 
Americans by speculating and gam- 
bling, not only in the capital of their in- 
dustries but also in the very substance 


of commerce and. industry, have ar- 
ranged affairs so as to be always at the 
mercy of a capricious public opinion, 
of the slightest disturbance, and of the 
innumerable hazards of gambling. 

Commercial contracts which we 
make with Americans have only an un- 
certain value. In some American 
business circles it is a habit, which our 
exporters have often remarked, to keep 
a contract only as long as the contract 
is advantageous for themselves, and to 
break it off in the opposite case. I 
know fifty amazing stories of broken 
contracts, amazing only to us easy 
marks of Europe, which seem perfectly 
natural to a vigorous American youth 
who buys and sells skins or wool or 
wheat in the neighborhood of the port 
of New York. Do not think that Iam 
angry over such treatment, or that I 
say even autre pays, autres moeurs. No, 
I simply state that such a condition 
comes from the excess of speculation 
and from the habits of gamblers by no 
means sensitive to fine points of honor; 
and I will further state that such eva- 
sion of obligation and contract is almost 
normal in troubled times, as at present 
in France, particularly among our 
profiteers, who do not scruple to act 
toward individuals with the same 
cynicism and the same tranquil su- 
periority as the Americans. 

If it is a question of ‘going broke’— 
of becoming bankrupt unless a con- 
tract is broken, the speculator would 
rather break one contract, one obliga- 
tion, than fail in all his contracts, all 
his obligations. It is true that with this 
theory one goes too far, and finally ac- 
quires the habit of executing only those 
contracts which are profitable or which 
involve influential persons: and the for- 
eigner is never very influential in 
American courts. It is not a moral ques- 
tion, it is a speculator’s habit of mind; 
and, as everyone realizes this fact, 
American business is almost entirely 
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organized in ‘limited’ companies — 
that is to say, one’s liability is limited 
to the amount of one’s participation. 
For, after all, it would be stupid to 
risk all of one’s fortune in a system of 
business where the word of honor, the 
signature, and the contract have only 
a variable value, depending on the day, 
the caprice of individuals, and the 
state of the market. 

The good, the excellent side of this 
free speculation, is that by such con- 
vulsive operations enterprises are cre- 
ated or developed with a speed, a vigor, 
a power which are magnificent. There 
is a creative, a productive element in 
speculation, as financiers have known 
for a long time. It is this element 


which has made the development and 
progress of the United States so rapid. 
I believed that I ought to emphasize 
the element of speculation which I find 
at the base of this creative effort. But 
it would be absurd to suppose that I 
am blind to the other side of things, to 
the valuable service of practical heads 
of businesses, of engineers, and of 
constructive workers. 

To be thorough — to be just —I 
should have painted as complete a pic- 
ture of this constructive work as I 
have done of speculation. These notes 
are only indications which I have 
given: guide posts for our action in that 
great country —so different and so 
rich. 


[Fretheit (Berlin Independent Socialist Daily), Aug. 31 and Sept. 1. Leipziger 
Volkszeitung (Independent Socialist Daily), Sept. 2 and 3] 


GERMAN WORKMEN IN RUSSIA 


BY WILHELM DITTMANN 


HE who will not listen must be made 
to feel. How often has the warning 
been issued in Germany during the 
past year and more not to migrate to 
Russia under the existing conditions. 
Such cautions, whether issued by our 
party authorities or by the represen- 
tative of the Soviet government in Ber- 
lin, have not been heeded, but set 
down as caused by enmity to Russia. 
Now the first contingent of German 
workers, who defying these warnings 
migrated to Russia, has arrived there 
and its members are bitterly disap- 
pointed at what they have found. 

As chance had it, our delegation to 
the Congress of the Third International 
at Moscow traveled from Stettin to 


Reval on the same steamer as these 
emigrants. The party had been or- 
ganized by the Joint Committee of 
the German Emigration Societies, 
which has its headquarters in Leipzig, 
and it consisted of workingmen from 
Leipzig, Berlin, and Hamburg. It in- 
cluded altogether some 70 families 
who were going as land settlers to the 
governments of Vologda and Viatka, 
in North Russia, together with about 
120 skilled artisans whose destination 
was a big machinery works at Kolomna 
near Moscow. The company had been 
gathered together very hurriedly, some 
of the members told me that they had 
to break up housekeeping in two days 
in order not to be left behind. Their 
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passports were in shape as far as 
Reval, but they had procured no per- 
mits to cross through Esthonia. When 
we arrived in Reval after our three 
days’ voyage, we delegates intervened 
with the Esthonian government to 
get such transit permits for these 
emigrants. After two days’ negotia- 
tions with several different officials, 
we finally succeeded. 

We learned later in Moscow that 
the land settlers, whose destination 
was North Russia, were stopping 
temporarily in Petrograd, and that 
probably they would change their 
plans and make homes near Moscow 
instead of in those inhospitable north- 
ern regions. We ascertained that the 
skilled mechanics had reached Kol- 
omna safely, but had at once become 
involved in a dispute with the au- 
thorities. Part of them refused to 
work and wanted to return to Ger- 
many. Matters had been represented 
to them in Germany as very different 
from what they actually were. They 
were told that they would be employed 
together in a small factory, which they 
themselves would manage; that houses 
would be provided for them; and that 
food was varied and abundant. None 
of these promises had been fulfilled. 
Their reception by the Russian work- 
men was the reverse of friendly. They 
were greeted with the question, 
whether they had come to take the 
bread from the mouths of the Russian 
workers, whether they were going to 
replace Russians, whom it was in- 
tended to send to the trenches at the 
front. When they refused to work in 
a factory which in their opinion was in 
a state of complete ruin, and in man- 
aging which they would have no voice, 
they were abused as counter-revolu- 
tionists by the factory administra- 
tion and by the representatives of the 
Soviet government. 

We had planned in any case to visit 


the machine shops of Kolomna, and 
naturally were the more anxious to do 
so after receiving these reports. On 
Saturday, August 7, we journeyed by 
auto to this little city, which is about 
70 miles south of Moscow at the junc- 
tion of the Moskva and the Oka rivers. 
It is a place of some 20,000 inhabitants. 
In our tour of the works, which used 
to have 17,000 employees and now 
have about 5,000, we confirmed the 
report that their condition left much 
to be desired. Tools and other findings 
were in very bad condition, and the 
machinery, which was not running, 
was absolutely out of order. The Ger- 
man mechanics who were working 
told us that things went frightfully 
slow and were badly managed. Al- 
though they were not able to do a full 
day’s work on account of poor food 
and poor working facilities, one Ger- 
man actually accomplished as much as 
five Russians. The Russian employees 
were partly men who had been drafted 
by force from the villages; others were 
volunteers whose motive was to get 
the special food ration given to factory 
workers. No one of them showed the 
slightest interest in his labor; quite on 
the contrary there was a universal dis- 
position to sabotage, which extended 
even to some of the higher employees. 
After working half an hour, the Rus- 
sians would take a rest, spending an- 
other half hour or whole hour smoking 
cigarettes, chatting, and singing. Then 
little by little they would go back to 
work. This was repeated throughout 
the day. Consequently, the Germans 
found it very difficult to work with 
the Russians; but a few of them were 
willing to see the thing through. Part 
of them, however, refused to work 
under such conditions, and wanted to 
go home. They were bitterly indignant 
at the representatives of the Joint 
Committee of German Emigration 
Societies, who had persuaded them to 
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come to Russia by misrepresentation. 

We learned from the factory man- 
agement committee— which  con- 
sisted of a joiner, a painter, and an 
office clerk — that the shop council 
was selected by the Metal Workers’ 
Union; that it consisted of five mem- 
bers, and that it had nothing to do 
with the management of the works. 
Its functions were to protect the rights 
of the workers, to maintain discipline 
among them, to recruit additional 
labor when necessary in the villages, 
and to educate and agitate among the 
men. The working hours were from 
8.30 a.m. to 1.80 p.m. and from 
3 p.m.to5 p.m. The German workers 
received larger rations than the Rus- 
sians; one and one quarter pound of 
bread, one quarter pound of meat, and 
three eights of a pound of coarse millet 
meal daily. In addition, the whole 
party of 120 men received 16 poods of 
green vegetables, mostly -beets and 
turnips. They had coffee in the morn- 
ing and the evening, salt, sugar, to- 
bacco, and soap powder. They did 
their own cooking and baking. The 
basic wage for unskilled workers was 
ten rubles the hour, rising to 15.75 
rubles for skilled workers. Since 
June 1 a bonus of 50 per cent has been 
paid over and above these rates. 

We were invited, by a delegate of 
the men who refused to work, to at- 
tend a meeting which was held in a 
large dwelling room in which wooden 
benches had been placed. The spokes- 
man of the discontented mechanics 
was our party comrade Fahnrich of 
Oberschoneweide. He said that 80 of 
the men wanted to go back to Ger- 
many; 69 of these were present and 
the 11 others were at work. Of those 
present, 40 were members of the In- 
dependent Socialist party of Ger- 
many, 16 of the Communist party, 
and six of the Communist Labor party. 
Ten were not members of any party, 


but of these eight belonged to trade 
unions. He asserted that they had 
been lied to and deceived by the emi- 
gration agents. The Russian govern- 
ment refused to allow them to return. 
Their food was so bad they could not 
live upon it. Several were already 
in the hospital, suffering from intes- 
tinal hemorrhages. 


We shall starve here. The bread is bad and 
unpalatable; it is full of chaff. In all other re- 
spects our condition is miserable. We had to live 
for four days in freight cars without even blank- 
ets. After we were herded here, in the houses we 
now occupy, we were eight days without even 
straw. We must do a full day’s work and in addi- 
tion perform all our own household duties. We 
are being vilefied and abused as ‘invaders’ and 
‘counter-revolutionists.’ When I tried to sell a 
few sewing needles in the market yesterday for 
one ruble apiece — and they usually sell any- 
wherefrom 20 to 50 rubles — in order to get 
some money to buy additional provisions, I was 
arrested and not released for a considerable 
period. A formal indictment is said to have been 
drawn up against me, alleging that I have made 
120,000 rubles in speculation. There is no real 
communism here at all; whatever the system is, 


it is good for nothing. 


Comrade Grimm of Plauen spoke to 
the same general effect. He had left 
his own house and garden in Germany. 
He was told that he would have no 
use for money in Russia and therefore 
brought only eight pfennige with him. 
He found, however, that there was no 
place where a man needed money more 
than he did in Russia; for otherwise 
one could not. get even the simplest 
and coarsest food. The bread and soup 
served them was not fit to eat. Their 
hardships had so weakened them that 
they were in no condition to do a day’s 
work. This speaker had been an active 
Socialist agitator for 35 years and had 
come to Russia to help to reconstruct 
the country and to further a world 
revolution. But hunger had stopped 
these fine plans. 

The next speaker was comrade Hart- 
mann of Hamburg. He, too, criticized 
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the representatives of the emigration 
societies bitterly and likewise the 
German Shop Council Gazette, which 
had given entirely false accounts of 
the situation in Russia: 

We were told that we would be brought to a 
point near Moscow, to a factory in the forest, 
which we would manage all by ourselves. Our 
families would be provided for until they like- 
wise arrived. The Russian workmen have to 
wear leather garments and the bourgeoisie goes 
about in rags. I was present when we had the 
interview with the authorities in Moscow. They 
had no knowledge of any agreement with us. 
They promised us food until we got back to the 
German frontier. We have been waiting for two 
weeks, however, without transportation being 
provided. The Russian government is incompe- 
tent. We dare not take the responsibility of 
bringing our families here. We want to get back 
to Germany. 

Fahnrich said in a second speech 
that further emigration from Germany 
must be prevented. If their families 
were already on the way to Russia, 
they were probably suffering great 
distress. The passports of the men 
who had arrived had been taken away 
by the Russians, and they did not 
know where they were. Their wages 
were not sufficient to support them. 
What did 11,000 or 12,000 rubles a 
month mean when a pound of butter 
cost 3,500 rubles, and all other food, 
including potatoes, was correspond- 
ingly dear? They were completely 
isolated. They could not send as much 
as a letter back to Germany. 

I was the first member of our dele- 
gation to speak, and I told them that 
when we first met them on the steamer, 
we feared that they were going to be 
bitterly disappointed. If they had 
listened to the advice of our party and 
of the Russian delegate in Berlin, they 
would not have got into such trouble. 
Before German working people can 
help in the reconstruction of Russian 
industry, certain preliminary condi- 
tions must be created. It is impossible 
for German workmen to live the way 


Russian workmen live, especially at 
the present time. Three years of 
blockade of Russia by Germany, fol- 
lowed by the Entente blockade, the 
war, and the counter-revolution, had 
all combined to create a condition of 
distress in Russia, unendurable for 
German working people in spite of the 
great hardships to which they had be- 
come accustomed during the war and 
blockade. Russian agriculture was 
prostrate, and the transportation sys- 
tem was a wreck. 

The struggle with the counter-revo- 
lution and the Entente continues. 
Germans should have appreciated from 
the first how desperately the Russian 
people had to fight for a mere exist- 
ence. When we told these things in 
Germany we were not believed. The 
great part of the Russian peasantry 
has failed to codperate in reconstruct- 
ing the country and is mentally in- 
competent to take the initiative in that 
direction. The outcome has been an 
absolute dictatorship in Russia. Any 
man who seeks to assist in restoring 
the material prosperity of the country 
under Soviet rule, must be ready to 
accommodate himself to unusual con- 
ditions and to tolerate a multitude of 
disagreeable things, No immediate 
alleviation of the country’s deep dis- 
tress is possible. German workers can 
hardly survive in Russia until com- 
mercial intercourse between their own 
country and Russia is restored, so that 
during a transition period they may 
receive provisions and other neces- 
saries of life from home. In conclud- 
ing I promised to take up their case at 
Moscow, particularly to secure an 
improvement in their ration if possible 
and an opportunity for those who 
wished to return to Germany to do so. 

Comrade Diuming followed me, 
agreeing with what I had said. The 
Joint Committee of Emigration So- 
cieties had awakened hopes which had 
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not been fulfilled. His hearers must 
not forget that the Russians were 
recently serfs, ‘two-legged animals,’ 
and that the despotism of the Tsars, 
and the world war, and the civil war, 
had created lamentable conditions in 
their country. A German could not 
eat the native bread, which looks very 
much like a piece of compressed turf. 

Comrade Crispien emphasized the 
many difficulties with which Soviet 
Russia was struggling, and the great 
suffering which the proletariat must 
inevitably submit to during the transi- 
tion to socialism. Men of strong wills 
and bodies should try to hold out. 
Russian workmen are not as well fed 
as the German newcomers. They are 
in still greater want. (Interruption: 
They bring food from the villages.) 
Crispien promised likewise to take 
the case of the workers up with the 
government at Moscow. 

Our Russian Comrade Makaroff, 
one of the managers of the factory, 
then delivered a speech in Russian, 
part of which was interpreted for us. 
The part which we thus obtained 
showed that the speaker was an utter 
stranger to the ideas and sentiments 
of our German working people, and 
his remarks evoked wrathful interrup- 
tions from them. He tried to make 
the discontent of the German workers 
appear unfounded. He said that con- 
ditions were better in Russia now than 
in the days of the Tsars: 


The Russian workingman lives under distress- 
ing conditions. If you are better treated and are 
made a privileged class, it will cause great dis- 
content among the Russians. Cease to think 
only of your own welfare. (Shouts of indigna- 
tion.) Look around you, there are many fine 
things here. We are fighting a war against two 
fronts; against Poland in the West and Wrangel 
in the South. We are sending our best men to the 
battle line. Our best mechanics and artisans are 
already there. Poland has been defeated. When 
we win the final victory, conditions will rapidly 
improve at home. Do not make revolutionary 
demands in the midst of such a crisis. Only 


counter-revolutionists and members of the bour- 
geoisie (great agitation in the audience) who re- 
fuse to understand the revolution, will demand 
privileges at a time like this. You ought to be 
helping us and you sit here and do nothing. 
(Shouts: Not in that factory, but we are willing 
to work.) Our best comrades are at the front. 
Most of the men working here now are country 
clowns. They work twelve hours and many a 
man faints at his post. (Calls: They have to 
work! They are forced to at the point of the bay- 
onet. Otherwise they would be sent to prison.) 
That is not true. (Calls: It is true.) We use 
force only against men who refuse to labor. No 
work, no bread. I am surprised that you are not 
willing to work, that you are not willing to help 
the revolution. (Calls: You see we are ‘counter- 
revolutionists.’) What do you want? Does each 
man of you need his own leader? (The interpre- 
ter used the milder word ‘leader’ instead of 
‘nursemaid’ as the speaker said.) Get rid of your 
bourgeois prejudices once for all, work with us 
Russians. (We want to get back home.) 


Comrade $toecker intervened and 
tried to allay the excitement. He in- 
terpreted the feelings of the German 
workmen as the effect of their first 
disappointment, of the intense heat, 
and of their intellectual isolation. 
This state of mind was abnormal, and 
would pass away. (By that time we'll 
be dead of starvation.) When they 
realized how much Russia was accom- 
plishing they would say: ‘By Jove, we 
must stick it out.’ 

After that several of the German 
workingmen made short speeches. 
Ostbahr of Hamburg asserted that 
they had but one wish, to get back to 
Germany. Baumgarten of Berlin said, 
that weakened as they were by the 
late war and blockade, they could not 
endure such hardships as they were 
encountering in Russia and must get 
home. Fleischer of Berlin insisted that 
they would not change their minds. 
They were going back to Germany. 
Crispien of our delegation spcke. 
We promised them again to do ali in 
our power in their behalf and left with 
the farewell: Auf Wiedersehen in 
Deutschland. 
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At the next session of the Executive 
Committee of the Third International, 
the last of which we took part, I re- 
ferred to the matter in my remarks. 
Sinovieff, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and likewise Radek and 
Bucharin agreed with my view of the 
case, and promised to see that situa- 
tion of the workers improved, and 
that those who wished to do so be al- 
lowed to return home. While we were 
returning from the Kremlin to our 
hotel about midnight, several German 
workmen accosted us on the street. 
There were seven of them who had 
got to Moscow from Kolomna by steal- 
ing rides on the railway. They told us 
that the men who refused to work had 
been placed on starvation rations. 
They had been forbidden by the local 
militia to participate in any of their 
communal tasks. The next morning 
I accompanied Comrade Stoecker and 
one of the workingmen, Scholz of 
Berlin, to the Russian minister of 
labor, Schmidt, to ask for relief. The 
minister himself was away, and his 
assistant spoke only Russian. A young 
comrade who knew German and had 
already visited the German workers 
at Kolomna interpreted for him. He 
was one of the men who had berated 
the Germans as ‘counter-revolution- 
ists’ and ‘white-guardists.’ In our 
conversation he showed total lack of 
comprehension of what .the situation 
required. For instance, he remarked: 
“We cannot discriminate in the least 
in our treatment of Chinese coolies 
and German workingmen.’ Under 
these circumstances I felt compelled 
to bring the matter again before the 
Executive Committee, but was unable 
to find Sinovieff at the Kremlin until 
evening. There he promised me, as did 
Radek and Bucharin, to do all in their 
power to relieve the situation of the 
German workmen immediately. 

I do not know what happened later 


in Petrograd. I heard that one of the 
seven men who had reached Moscow 
had managed to steal rides as far as 
Petrograd, and that he had said that 
unless arrangements were speedily 
made to bring back the others from 
Kolomna, they would all endeavor to 
get away in the same manner. I hope 
our Russian comrades have kept their 
promise and that transportation home 
is being provided for these men before 
the Russian autumn comes with its 
unbroken rains, or winter with its 
snow and barbarous cold. 


[Neue Zeit (Conservative Social Democratic 
Weekly), August 13] 
GOETHE AND THE 
REVOLUTION 


BY FRANZ LAUFKOTTER 


During the storm and stress period 
which Germany passed through late 
in the eighteenth century, there was a 
rage for ridiculing and abolishing every 
ancient institution and substituting 
for it something new and modern. 
Capitalism, just coming into its own 
and determined to rule the world, was 
unchaining hitherto unknown  eco- 
nomic forces. It destroyed the long- 
established system of production and 
distribution,’ brushed aside traditional 
restrictions, and substituted for status 
and inherited custom the unlimited 
freedom of the individual. This eco- 
nomic overturn was accompanied by a 
revolution in the minds and souls of 
men, which showed itself in politics 
by an effort to abolish the despotism 
of princes and nobles, and to give to 
the common people a generous voice 
in the government. In the field of the 
intellect it produced the demand for 
free research, free thought, free speech, 
and freedom of the press. These revo- 
lutionary influences can be detected in 
every branch of science and every form 
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of art. The old Occidental world was 
in a ferment, and seemingly approach- 
ing a rebirth. 

Goethe, then a youth, played an 
eminent réle in this conflict of intel- 
lect. As a turbulent and impetuous 
youth he opened his soul to the light 
of the new age. He threw himself 
with joyous enthusiasm into the thick 
of the fight. It would have been his 
delight to demolish every remnant of 
the old system. His whole being re- 
volted at the burden of tradition and 
yearned for liberty. His was a Faust 
instinct; always looking beyond the 
present into the future. He was a 
Prometheus, wildly defying the rule of 
the old gods. In truth the youthful 
Goethe was the very model of a revo- 
lutionist; but also one who possessed 
the art of controlling himself and keep- 
ing a rein upon his yearnings and im- 
pulses toward the new. Exaggeration 
and excess offended his deepest in- 
stincts. He combined the will of the 
revolutionist with the power of calm 
reflection. His environment, his an- 
cestry, and his education protected 
him from becoming an extremist. With 
all his revolutionary ardor he was al- 
ways, even when a youth, conscious of 
the boundaries of the possible and at- 
tainable. He possessed a _ practical 
sense of reality, and kept both feet 
upon the ground even when his aspir- 
ing soul yearned to the stars. The 
thirst for action and the spirit of ad- 
venture were balanced in his nature by 
prudence and reason. So the youthful 
Goethe always gave the impression pf 
inner poise and outer composure.- The 
harmony of his nature continues even 
to-day to inspire admiration. 

As he grew older the conservative 
tendencies which he had inherited be- 
came stronger. They were encouraged 
by his associations in Weimar, and by 
his general environment. He gradu- 
ally acquired in the eyes of his contem- 


poraries the status of a superman, 
viewing aloof with Olympic calm the 
mundane activities about him. Even 
to-day most people think of Goethe, 
the honored and decorated privy-coun- 
selor, as a man clinging obstinate]y to 
old times and old customs, and reject- 
ing every innovation with a gesture of 
dissent. This conception of him is ut- 
terly false; for even in his advanced 
years he never was hostile to revolu- 
tionary movements. It is true that he 
was by temperament an enemy of 
violent revolution. As a naturalist he 
had observed nature, which’ prover- 
bially makes no leaps, and studied its 
silent but steady processes of growth. 
Nature recognized no catastrophic 
changes, and he transferred the lessons 
it taught to the development of man- 
kind. Therefore he believed in evolu- 
tion rather than in revolution. As a 
poet and artist, also, he abhorred vio- 
lence. Yet, practical statesman as he 
was, he accepted revolutions as an 
unescapable necessity, and something 
which must be dealt with. He even 
was reconciled to the excesses and atroc- 
ities which accompanied every revo- 
lution. Writing to his friend, Ecker- 
mann, in 1830, he said: ‘Extremes 
can never be avoided in any revolu- 
tion. Political revolutions begin in an 
effort to remove some _ universally 
recognized abuse, but before men are 
aware they are up to the neck in bru- 
tality and bloodshed.’ His idea clear- 
ly is that revolutionists desire merely 
to do away with what has outlived its 
usefulness and not to commit violent 
and cruel acts; but that the unhappy 
features of revolutions are neverthe- 
less unavoidable and are begotten by 
the anger of the oppressed at the in- 
justice they have suffered meeting the 
blind resistance of the former rulers. 
We should not fail to mention that 
victorious revolutionists have always 
dealt much more gently with their op- 






































pressors, than victorious counter-revo- 
lutionists have with those who rebelled 
against them. It is a historical truth 
that the White Terror has always been 
much bloodier then the Red Terror. 
Goethe frequently discussed the 
causes which produced revolutions. In 
a conversation with Eckermann in 
1824 he recalled an unfinished drama, 
The Agitators, which he had begun 
thirty years before, under the fresh 
impression of the French Revolution, 
and which might be regarded as a 
statement of his political creed at that 
period. One of the characters in this 
play was a countess who had just re- 
turned from Paris, where she had wit- 
nessed incidents of the Revolution 
and drawn a wholesome lesson from 
them. Goethe said: ‘She had become 
convinced that the masses could be 
controlled but not oppressed, and that 
a revolutionary uprising of the under 
classes was invariably caused by the 
injustice of their rulers.” Therefore she 
wished personally to avoid any unjust 
act. She would not henceforth witness 
injustice in silence, even though she 
might be called a democrat. Continu- 
ing the conversation Goethe says: ‘I 
thought this statement was entirely 
commendable. It was my own feeling 
and remains so to-day. My only re- 
ward at the time was a storm of abuse 
which I need not repeat.” When Eck- 
ermann pointed out that Goethe had 
defended popular freedom, particu- 
larly in his Egmont, the latter said he 
recognized that he was often regarded 
an enemy of popular liberty, but the 
charge was unfair. ‘It is true that I 
could not endorse the French Revolu- 
tion, for its cruelties came too near 
home to me. They aroused my indig- 
nation daily and hourly, and I could 
not at the time foresee the benefits 
which they would eventually bring. 
Nor could I view without protest the 
efforts to reproduce artificially similar 
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incidents in Germany. They were a 
spontaneous outcome of abuses which 
existed in France. On the other hand 
I was never a friend of arbitrary gov- 
ernment. I was always convinced that 
a great revolution is never caused by 
the people but by the ruling classes. 
Revolutions are impossible so long as 
governments are consistently just and 
alert to introduce reforms instead of 
resisting them until there is no other 
resort than force.’ 

In the same conversation, Goethe 
vigorously denied that he was a friend 
of the existing order and an enemy of 
innovation. ‘If the existing order 
were a model order, and just and right 
in every respect, I naturally would 
have no objections to it. Since, how- 
ever, it is a mixture of much that is 
good and much that is evil, unjust, 
and defective, to be called a friend of 
the existing order often is to be called 
a friend of what has outlived its use- 
fulness and is principally evil. Prog- 
ress is unceasing. Society is constant- 
ly changing. Institutions which at first 
suited the conditions under which they 


originated may become criminally un- 


just a half century later.’ 

It is easy to understand and justify 
this attitude of Goethe toward revo- 
lution. The poet was not an advocate 
of revolutions at any price. He did not 
regard them as an end in themselves, 
but as an indispensable means of re- 
forming the existing order and clear- 
ing the ground for better things. He 
did not advocate any existing order 
unconditionally, because he knew it 
would outlive its usefulness; and there- 
fore he could not oppose revolutions 
on principle. However, he preferred 
that such changes, radical though they 
might be, should take place without 
the use of violence. But even here he 
saw that violence may be a necessity. 
In a word, he was opposed not to revo- 
lutions, but to their excesses. 
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He came back to the same topic in 
conversation with Eckermann in 1825, 
when he protested with much emotion 
against the charge that he was a cour- 
tier, a lackey to royalty, and an ene- 
my of the masses. He had indeed 
served his duke loyally, but his sole 
object had been to promote the wel- 
fare of the people. ‘Accordingly, if I 
am to be classed arbitrarily as a 
prince’s lackey, I shall at least have 
the consolation that I am the lackey 
of a prince who is himself a servant of 
the common welfare.’ On still other 
occasions he defended himself against 
the prevalent misunderstanding of his 
attitude toward popular rights. ‘I am 
not conscious that I have ever sinned 
against the common people; but now 
they want to class me off hand among 
the enemies of the people. It is true 
‘that I am no friend of revolutionary 
mobs seeking torob, murder, and burn, 
and who, to conceal their base pur- 
pose, feign false devotion to the pub- 
lic welfare. I am no friend of such 
people. But I am quite as little a 
friend of Louis XV. I hate all violent 
overturns, because they destroy as 
much good as they produce. I hate 
the men who actually make revolu- 
tion, but I also hate the men creating 
conditions which make revolutions in- 
evitable. Does this mean that I am 
not a friend of the common people? 
Can any honest men believe that I am 
not their friend? You know how I re- 
joice in every improvement in their 
condition which the future promises. 
But my whole soul revolts against 
what is violent and catastrophic, be- 
cause that is contrary to nature. I 
love plants. I love the roses, as the 
most perfect flowers which Germany 
produces. ‘But I am not such a fool as 
to insist that my garden shall be filled 
with them now at the end of April. I 
am happy if I only begin to see their 
green leaves, and watch those leaves 


grow larger. I shall be happy when I 
see the buds next May, and I shall be 
supremely happy in June when the 
roses blossom in all their beauty and 
fragrance. Can’t a man wait until the 
proper season? Must he always be 
forcing things in hothouses?’ 

This idea of waiting for things to de- 
velop seems at first glance very illumi- 
nating. From the standpoint of a 
naturalist and a poet, it is doubtless a 
sound idea, but it is questionable 
whether it can be transferred to the 
field of human evolution. It certainly 
is desirable in theory to have social 
changes follow evolutionary precedents. 
No rational man wants to use force if it 
can be avoided. But moments come 
in the life of nations when men neither 
can wait nor will wait. Then evolution 
breaks into revolution. It becomes an 
unavoidable necessity to destroy the 
old by violence, and to crush the op- 
pressors by force. This is a lesson of 
history which Karl Marx expresses in 
the short, striking sentence: ‘Violence 
is the midwife of a new society!’ Pon- 
dering on this sentence carefully, we 
recognize that Marx does not refer to 
revolution as an act of will, but as an 
act of nature. 

We ought to note further that 
Goethe distinguishes sharply between 
the positive and negative elements in a 
revolution. He recognizes that the first 
effect of revolution is negative, ‘but 
the negative is nothing.’ He says to 
Eckermann: ‘If I call a bad thing bad, 
what does it amount to? If I call a 
good thing bad, I am doing harm. A 
man who wants to do what is right 
must never descend to abuse, but 
merely do his best. The man who is 
tearing down, in order to begin con- 
structive work later, is preparing the 
ground for that work from which man 
derives the most perfect pleasure. He 
will learn the truth, that no revolution 
can do more than remove the obstacles 
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which stand in the way of something 
new and better. As soon as the way is 
once cleared, evolution must again 
take a hand. In other words, revolu- 
tion as an agency of destruction must 
be followed and completed by evolu- 
tion as an agency of construction. Un- 
happily, we have to-day too many 
people, who by talents, temperament, 
and character, regard revolution as an 
end in itself. And there are multitudes 
who from lack of understanding, experi- 


ence, and education, are captivated by . 


the phrases and fancies of the men who 
preach revolution solely for the sake of 
revolution. These people should take 
to heart what Goethe says, that it is 
not enough to tear down the old which 
has outlived its day, but that the real 
task is to build something better and 
loftier in its place. The power of the 
people as a whole, and of the prole- 
tariat in particular, should not ex- 
haust itself in negation. It must hus- 
band its strength for positive labor. 


[Corriere della Sera (Milan Clerical Liberal 
Daily), August 14] 


CROSSING FRONTIERS 


BY ARNOLDO FRACCAROLI 


Passports ready! 

The travelers crowd in front of a 
door at the end of the train shed, and 
hand to an impassive gendarme their 
passports and identification cards. 
These contain their portrait, their 
signature, and a physical description, 
invariably in the following precise 
form: ‘Features regular. Mouth regu- 
lar. Nose regular. Special marks of 
identification. . . .” Here two crosses 
follow, indicating that the traveler has 
none. 

Passports and identification cards 
are of every kind and color. Our 
Italian passport is naturally the small- 
est of all and is of a depressing neutral 


hue, as if to make plain to the world: 
‘I am an Italian, do as you Jike with 
me. I throw myself on your generos- 
ity.’ Traditions must be respected — 
and considerations of economy also. 

The gendarme disappears in an 
office and we wait. Our passports are 
being inspected. 

Can you still remember the time 
when we could make a tour to almost 
any part of the world without trou- 
bling to procure a passport, or if we 
had one, only to find it wrinkled and 
unused on our return, lost in some fold 
at the bottom of our valise? Now 
every one must have a passport wher- 
ever he goes. It will be strictly in- 
spected at every point you stop, to 
see that its seals, its vises, and all its 
stamps are in order. If not, you are 
either delayed at the first frontier for 
several days, or are sent back home. 
Such incidents are of course calming 
and reassuring when you have already 
purchased your ticket and sent your 
luggage on in advance, and your 
friends are awaiting your arrival on a 
particular train! 

Passports ready! 

Before long I expect we shall have 
to wear them in some sort of frame 
tied around our neck, in order that 
they may be more continuously and 
more conspicuously in evidence, like 
— pardon me — the tax tags on the 
collar of a dog. 

At last the inspection is over. I do 
not criticize the fact that it took a 
long time; for, if done at all, it should 
be done conscientiously. 

We now file into a room where a 
man is waiting with a big bundle of 
passports and identification cards to 
return them. The travelers crowd 
around an ancient and battered desk. 
They keep chattering and asking use- 
less questions, with that peculiarly 
inane disposition which travelers al- 
ways have to make a simple and easy 
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matter as difficult and complicated as 
possible. So the good fellow who is 
returning our passports finds the 
thing by no means as easy as it would 
seem. He is a man constitutionally 
inclined to lose his head. He was 
probably selected for his post for that 
reason. 

Our party includes people of every 
nationality and every tongue. That 
itself makes it a hard task for the of- 
ficial, who has to read out in a loud 
voice the names of people of every 
breed and tongue, though he probably 
would have found it difficult to pro- 
nounce them intelligibly in Italian. 
He addresses himself to the task with 
heroic resolution, never deigning to 
stop long enough to be sure of his 
ground. So he shouts out the names 
at the first guess of how they sound. 
Do the travelers recognize them- 
selves under their new designation? 
By no means. 

‘Barabella!’ 

‘Eh? What? 
Brambilla?’ 

‘Ah, Brambilla, there! Why did 
you not answer at once?’ ‘Svaren- 
gherghi, step forward, Svarengher- 
ghi’; ‘Was is das? Schwarzenberg?’ 
One of the travelers standing near the 
official reads: ‘Ja, ja, Schwarzenberg!’ 
‘But what a name!’ 

This little scene occurred at the 
Como station. Finally it is over. 
Everything is over in the infinity of 
time; and we take the train. 

Fifteen minutes later we arrive at 
Chiasso, Switzerland. Passports ready! 
Then comes the custom inspection, 
which was always the same. Gen- 
erally, if you have nothing suspicious, 
they empty your whole trunk out on 
the platform. If you are worried over 
some article that you are not quite 
sure of, the inspector merely makes a 
hieroglyphic on your luggage and the 
thing is over. 


Barabilla! Possibly 


Here the system of inspecting pass- 
ports is different. We are gathered in 
a room, deliver our passports, and 
then are called by little groups into an 
adjoining office, the door of which is 
promptly closed. There a half dozen 
courteous gendarmes inquire the pur- 
pose and destination of our journey, 
making us feel as if we had been sum- 
moned before a court marshal. ‘Where 
are you going? Why are you going 
there?’ ‘I am going for pleasure.’ 
‘That is not a sufficient answer.’ 
‘Well, I have important business.’ 
‘Ah, so. When will it be finished?’ 
The official makes a memorandum of 
your name and of the friends you are 
going to visit, in triplicate on tele- 
graph blanks; and the messages are 
promptly dispatched. I hope they 
duly announce that Switzerland is 
honored with our presence and that 
we are there for a lawful purpose. 

After this the third act of the 
tragedy follows, changing our money. 
I do not need much Swiss currency; a 
little pocket money and enough to 
pay for my meals upon the train pass- 
ing through the country. ‘Thirty 
Lire?? ‘Yes.’ They give me back 
nine francs. Help! 

God preserve me from thinking to 
calculate my expenses back to Italian 
money while I am in this country. I 
recall my feeling a year ago or more, 
when I was in Austria, Germany, 
Bohemia, and Hungary, and bought 
things there. A pair of gloves, four 
hundred crowns; and breakfast in the 
restaurant a hundred and fifty crowns. 
But the real cost was forty lire for the 
first, and fifteen for the second. Here 
the situation is completely reversed. 
It seemed to me for a moment that 
my memory must have failed me, and 
that Italy surely must have lost the 
war instead of winning it. 

At last our train is winding up the 
valley toward St. Gotthard. 
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Mountains, valleys, tunnels (shut 
the windows quickly!); Ticino, where 
nature is never silent; chalets with 
overhanging roofs; steep declivities; 
only a trace of snow on the high peaks; 
a cool wind coming down the valley; 
and Swiss railway guards, who talk 
half Lombard, half Tichinese to you, 
German to your close-cropped neigh- 
bor, and French to the lady in the next 
seat. 

The train creeps steadily upward. 

I believe that this is the first time 
in eight years that I have set out on a 
journey except on some tragic mission, 
or at least for a more or less military 
object. I was sent as a correspondent 
to the war in Lybia, then to Albania, 
then to the Balkans. Later my jour- 
neys were to scenes of the world war, 
on the Eastern and Western front, at 
home and abroad, in Galicia, Serbia, 
Bulgaria, to the Dardanelles, to Asia 
Minor, to Macedonia, and to Thrace. 
I have associated with Austrians, 
Hungarians, Serbs, Frenchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, and Turks, with whites and 
with blacks, with men on the sea and 
men on the land. Then came the 
period of convulsion after the Armis- 
tice, where I witnessed the break-up 
of Austria and the rising tide of Bol- 
shevism. All these travel experiences 
may be cheerful enough to talk about, 
at some time in the remote future. 
But they leave their imprint on the 
man who has gone through them. 
Therefore to find myself traveling on a 
train running on schedule time through 
a country where the people show no 
trace of war, to be able to eat when I 
am hungry, to sleep when I am weary, 
to feel that I am not going to be a 
spectator of some tragedy which I 
must witness, study, and describe, to 
be traveling through Europe with no 
special purpose, with no thought of 
running into battles and revolutions, 
—ah, you cannot imagine what a re- 


lief! This trifling trouble with our 
passports? Fancy how little it is in 
comparison with the past! 

Men of all nations are traveling on 
this through train, which has come 
directly from Bucharest and goes as 
far as the British Channel. How many 
Germans there are! They have com- 
menced to go about the world in herds 
as soon as they are able. But they try 
not to give offense, not to make them- 
selves prominent. They are seeking 
to reéstablish themselves. They have 
a programme of their own, with which 
to meet the designs of the obsolescent 
Entente,— that futile alliance which 
decided nothing. Apparently there 
are not many foreigners visiting Swit- 
zerland. But possibly this is not the 
train for them. However, the travelers 
who get on and off at the intervening 
stations tell me that the hotel men are 
making fortunes. Every resort is 
crowded. 

Here we are at Airolo, at the begin- 
ning of the Gothard tunnel, the second 
longest in the world after the Simplon. 
The air is cool and frosty. At the 
station are gentlemen in golf suits, 
tourists with knapsacksand green hats, 
who drink water without ice and talk 
Italian. At the other end of the tun- 
nel, Goeschenen, the same scene is re- 
peated, except that all talk German. 
Beyond the latter station in the deep 
distance, rushing down the opposite 
declivity of Gothard, the Reuss leaps 
from cascade to cascade. 

Altdorf. Keep your eyes open; this 
is an interesting place. It is the capital 
of the canton Uri, where Wilhelm Tell 
is supposed to have cleft with an arrow 
the apple on the head of his son. That 
incident is perpetuated by a beautiful 
bronze statue. They say it stands 
there as a symbol; that Wilhelm Tell 
never existed, but that the monument 
represents an idea. 

I do not look up the monument, 





because I prefer to use my time visiting 
the chapel to which Daudet sent his 
inimitable Tartarin de Tarascon in the 
footsteps of the Swiss national hero. 
It seems to me that there are still 
many Tartarins visiting Switzerland. 

Here comes the lake of the Four 
Cantons. A white steamer speeds by; 
the mountains on the opposite shore 
are mirrored in the violet waters. 
Chalets with bright flowers in the 
window boxes and mottoes across their 
fronts cluster on the shore. We reach 
Lucerne; travelers pack the train; 
every compartment is crowded, and 
people are standing in the corridors. 
Two hours later, Bale. 

Again ‘passports ready’ and cus- 
toms inspection. The gendarme dis- 
patches more _ telegrams, 
that we have left Switzerland safely. 
A crowd of passengers runs down the 
platform, bent over under heavy 
valises. On the other side is Alsace, 
the Germany of yesterday, the France 
of to-day. Hardly have we got our 
baggage arranged and our passports 
back in place, when twenty minutes 
later we arrive at Saint-Louis and the 
whole thing is again repeated. 

It is now late at night. No passenger 
and no luggage is permitted to remain 
on the train. We file into a wooden 
shed. The light is too dim to read the 
multitude of ordinances issued by the 
Paris government. A French gen- 
darme, standing rigidly at attention, 
makes the passengers file in single line 
before a little wicket. In a little more 
than an hour the thing-is over. Then 
a woman, please note a woman, and 
only one, inspects our baggage. 

Back into the train with the stars 
already shining. Under their dim 
light Alsace seems a deserted and arid 
country. We are headed for Belgium. 
There is no passport inspection at 
Luxemburg. Thanks be to heaven! 
But at Kleinbettingen the whole thing 


reporting - 


HOW BADEN BECAME A REPUBLIC 


is gone over again. What next? It is 
seven in the morning. With all this 
crossing frontiers, we have had little 
time to sleep, and with your permis- 
sion I will close. 


[Vossische Zeitung (Berlin Conservative 
Democratic Daily) May 4] 
HOW BADEN BECAME A 
REPUBLIC 


It was on November 9, 1918. The 
station square at Carlsbad was 
thronged with troops. A Mannheim 
soldier was addressing the leaderless 
mob from a hack, and, having nothing 
better to do, it was proposed to hold a 
demonstration. At that moment a 
Social Democrat member of the City 
Council, named Sauer, appeared. He 
was an officer of the Metal Workers’ 
Union, sent to calm the crowd. He 
started out by attempting to harangue 
the people when a soldier pushed 
through to his carriage and inquired: 

“Who are you, anyway?’ 

‘I am a representative of the work- 


ingmen.’ 

“Yes. What kind of a representa- 
tive?’ 

‘Officer of the Metal Workers’ 
Union.’ 


‘I am a metal worker, too,’ said the 
soldier. 

Sauer replied, ‘I am glad to hear it. 
Shake hands.’ 

The soldier first inquired, ‘What 
party do you belong to?’ 

‘To the Social Democrats.’ 

‘Government Socialists, or Inde- 
pendents?’ 

‘Naturally Government Socialists.’ 

‘But I am an Independent,’ said 
the soldier. 

Sauer replied, ‘That makes no 
difference. Shake hands. Where do 
you come from?’ to which the soldier 
replied: ‘I come from Mannheim, and 
my name is Briimmer.’ 
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They went to the City Hall. Speeches 
were delivered from the balcony. The 
crowd shouted: ‘Who are you fellows 
up there. Tell us your names.’ 

‘I am Grenadier Béppel.’ 

‘IamSchehr, asailorfrom Carlsruhe.’ 


Since they had no red flags they tore . 


the yellow off the Baden flags. The 
speakers made themselves sashes from 
the red bunting, and came out on the 
balcony again smoking their pipes. 
Little by little the Radicals in this 
imprompto government were displaced 


by men of more moderate opinions.. 


During the interval, however, many ab- 
surd incidents occurred. One of those 
happened the first Monday night. Its 
hero was a sailor named Klumpp. 
He was a famous beer drinker and 
constantly in the spotlight on account 
of some wild exploit. After making a 
tour of the leading bars on the night 
of November 12, he ordered a patrol 
of armed soldiers to follow him to the 
castle, saying that he was a member 
of the Soldiers’ Council, and that some 
reactionary troops had assembled at 
the latter place to take possession of 
the city. Arriving at the castle gates 
he asked the guards whether the Arch 
Duke and the ‘old woman’ were there. 
The man on watch said they were. 
Calling a couple of soldiers to him, 
whom he addressed as ‘soldier-coun- 
cilmen,’ Klumpp entered the castle 
with some twenty soldiers. Halting 
his men by the great fountain in the 
courtyard, he shouted, ‘Arch Duke 
Frederick, biggest loafer in Baden, 
come out!’ His followers obeyed his 
orders to fire a volley into the air to 
stir things up. He himself pounded on 
the door with a musket stock until it 
was pened. Followed by two young 
soldier: he pressed in with revolvers 
ready to fire. A chamberlain met him. 
‘What do you want?’ 

‘We want to speak to the Arch 
Duke. We have a message from the 
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Soldiers’ Council,’ Klumpp replied. 

“What is your message?’ 

“He must come with us.’ 

‘Where?’ 

“We will tell him later.’ 

“Wait a moment. I willask the Arch 
Duke whether he will receive you.’ 

“No, we do not go up, he comes 
down to us.’ 

These shots were heard in the town, 
and the new Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Haas, aroused the watch. Soon 
thirty-seven men with a machine gun 
appeared. Since they were recruits 
the Minister addressed some en- 
couraging words to them, telling them 
to keep up their courage and do their 
duty. When this squadron of heroes 
reached their destination a new volley 
was heard in the castle grounds. That 
was enough for the thirty-seven re- 
cruits: they retired at the double quick. 
Evidently they had been well trained 
in the art of taking cover. As long as 
the volleys were repeated they could 
not be induced to come out from their 
places of safety. Dr. Haas had to en- 
ter the castle alone. 

Meanwhile Klumpp had begun to 

get worried. The effects of drink were 
wearing off. When the chief marshal 
appeared to discuss matters further 
he prepared to retreat. After exchang- 
ing a few dubious courtesies with that 
gentleman, he withdrew his forces. 
_ The Arch Duke decided to get away 
while the going was good in an automo- 
bile which was kept constantly ready 
for that purpose, and sought refuge in 
his castle of Zwingenberg. When Haas 
finally obtained admission the master 
had already departed. Later the presi- 
dent of the new government and the 
president of the old one rode out to the 
Arch Duke’s country place and per- 
suaded him to abdicate. His formal 
abdication, accompanied by that of 
his equsin, Prince Max, occurred on 
November 22. 





LIFE, LETTERS, AND THE ARTS 


A NOVEL OF THE FUTURE 


As this poor world of ours drifts 
like a rudderless ship through the 
storms of time and _ circumstance, 
I imagine there are many who won- 
der what it will all be like in fifty or a 
hundred years. Are the storms of to- 
day to subside, or is civilization driving 
caward through the dark into a chaos 
such as followed the collapse of Rome? 
Those who like an imaginative story of 
the future, keenly reasoned, excep- 
tionally well told, and true to the great 
tradition, will like Edward Shanks’ 
new novel, The People of the Ruins 
(Frederick A. Stopes Co., N. Y.). It is 
some time since I have come upon a 
narrative novel of equal imaginative 
power. The world which it reveals is 
the world of two thousand and seventy- 
four. To-day’s culture, scientific know:- 
edge, and material achievement have 
disappeared, lost in the ruins of the in- 
dustrial world which labor destroyed 
only to destroy itself. ‘The Speaker,’ 
a strange old Jew whose powers trace 
back to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, rules this depopulated Eng- 
land of green fields and reviving coun- 
try towns. A youth of our own times, 
waking from a mysterious sleep, finds 
himself amid the people of the ruins, 
and falls in love with the Speaker’s 
daughter. There is a revolt, a battle, 
and the tale ends with a Shakesperian 
scene on a Roman road leading over 
the downs. The book is at once a fine 
narrative novel and an inexorably logi- 
cal picture of the bitter future being 
prepared by the advocates of class 
consciousness. 


H. B. B. 
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A Powlu’s Criticism of Barbusse 


WRITING as one who served during 
1915-16 with the French, I take pleas- 
ure in translating the following just 
criticism of Barbusse’s Le Feu. It is 
from a French source. 


Somebody praised Le Feu to a 


Poilu. Said he: ‘As for me, I don’t like . 


that book.’ 

“Why? Everything that Barbusse 
says is true.’ , 

“Yes, true enough, but there is some- 
thing lacking—a hero. And there 
were heroes in the ranks. I have known 
one; he was my friend, and we were 
always together. He was a volunteer; 
he suffered a great deal, but it was for 
France, and he bore it all willingly and 
with a brave heart. He was killed. We 
were not all brutes; we thought of our 
country, and we all had an ideal, vague 
though it may have been. No, I shall 
not forgive Barbusse for having ne- 
glected this in his book.’ 


Barbusse writes as if the Poilus used 
trench slang constantly. As a matter 
of fact the Poilus seldom used trench 
slang to any extent save for comic 
effect. Had M. Barbusse’s characters 
come to our shelters in the hills of the 
salient and talked their absurd jargon, 
my French comrades would certainly 
have thought them crazy. 


César in Amérique 


A COLORFUL and amusing desription 
of a French immigrant’s adventures in 
the United States is to be found in Jean 
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Farmer’s little known César-Napoléon 
Gaillard a la conquéte de l Amérique. It 
is published by Payot. 


Messrs. DENT announce that ‘Q’ is 
compiling an anthology of literature, 
from Chaucer to the present time, con- 
cerned with ‘Ships and the Sea.’ This 
volume is to be one of the educational 
series known as The Kings’ Treasuries 
of Literature. 


Garrick and Chippendale 


A curious old account book,* of un- 
usual interest to admirers of David 
Garrick and Chippendale, the designer, 
has just been published by the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. To begin with, 
it furnishes us with a very precise de- 
scription of an elegantly appointed 
gentleman’s house of the seventeen 
seventies. Garrick’s drawing-room con- 
tained ‘12 very neat carv’d Cabreole 
arm’d Chairs, Japan’d Green and 
white, stuff’d and cover’d with Green 
silk Damask and finish’d with Gilt 
Nails’ (£48 the set); ‘2 Burjairs (pho- 
netic spelling of “bergéres”’) Japan’d in 
the same manner, stuff’d in linnen,’ and 
a fine feather Cushion (£5 apiece); ‘a 
large Carv’d Sofa to match the chairs,’ 
and covered with the same green 
damask; ‘2 very large Peer Glasses in 
neat Carv’d Frames gilt in Burnish’d 
Gold Complete’ (£138 the pair); an- 
other glass with a very large ‘Rich 
Carv’d Gilt Frame’; ‘2 Small very neat 
commodes curiously inlaid with fine 
woods’ (£44 the pair); ‘A very large 
commode of silverwood with folding 
Doors, etc., curiously inlaid with vari- 
ous fine woods as the others’ (£40); 
and a pair of Pembroke tables in silver- 
wood, inlaid to match the commodes. 
The walls were papered and finished 
with ‘440 feet neat Carv’d Leaf Border 
gilt in Burnish’d Gold.’ The bell-pulls 

* Accounts of Chippendale, Haig & Co., for the 


furnishing of David Garrick’s House in the Adel- 
phi. (Victoria and Albert Museum. 2s. net.) 


were ornamented with ‘rich Silk Tos- 
sells.’ The principal bedroom con- 
tained a remarkable piece of furniture, 
to wit, ‘a very large Inlaid Case of 
Fustick (a light yellow wood) and fine 
Black Rosewood with Sundry other 
ornaments curiously Inlaid with vari- 
ous fine woods, the middle part to hold 
a Bed, the Ends for Shelves, Cloakpins, 
Night Tables, etc., enclosed with Doors, 
very neat Shap’d Doors with Carv’d 
ornaments hung with pin hinges on 
sliding parts, Glaz’d with looking 
Glasses and back’d with mahogany, 
very neat carv’d cornice Japan’d to 
match the Fustick Wood, etc.’ The 
cost of this portmanteau bed and ward- 
robe was £65 10s., and a very large in- 
laid press of the same design is priced 
at a pound more. There are four very 
neat chairs japanned green and white 
to match the drawing-room chairs, and 
two more of the ‘Burjairs.’, The room 
is hung with Garrick’s ‘own India 
Paper.’ Garrick’s total bill for the 
furnishing of Five Adelphi Terrace 
amounted to £931 9s. 314d. ‘He now 
lives rather as a prince than as an actor 
. . . his table, his equipage, and man- 
ner of living are all the most expensive 
and equal to those of a nobleman.’ 
But these old bills are interesting for 
the light they incidentally throw on 
Chippendale. The firm of Chippendale 
undertakes every kind of odd job in 
Garrick’s house, from paper-hanging 
and porterage to ‘repairing a hand 
organ broke by a poor Boy — by Mrs. 
Garrick’s orders.’ It is evident, Mr. 
Brackett points out in his introductory 
comments on the Garrick accounts, 
that Chippendale, ‘though in his 
younger days a woodcarver and an 
artist, had after about 1760 developed 
into a general house furnisher and up- 
holsterer, whose work showed no dis- 
tinctive style or character, but was 
dominated by the architect or client 
who employed him.’ The green and 
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white japanned furniture has obviously 

‘nothing to do with what we ordinarily 
think of as characteristic ‘Chippen- 
dale’ work. ‘By about 1765 Chippen- 
dale had abandoned the familiar ma- 
hogany designs found in the Director 
(his trade circular, The Gentleman and 
Cabinet Maker’s Director), and was de- 
signing inlaid and painted pieces 
which bore no resemblance in form nor 
decoration to the examples popularly 
associated with his name.’ 


LT’ Amoureuse Aventure 


Books by French authors which 
have to do with life in Great Britain 
are fairly rare. Mr. J. H. Rosny, the 
latest author to try the experiment, 
differs from his fellows in knowing 
England well. His recent book 
L’ Amoureuse Aventure is the tale of a 
young Englishman who goes to live in 
the London slums. The novel has been 
very favorably noticed by the French 
press. It is issued by Flammarion. 


The Mayflower Sailors’ Hostel 


On September 6, the Mayflower 
Sailors’ Hostel was opened at Ply- 
mouth, England, under the auspices of 
the British and Foreign Sailors’ So- 
ciety. The committee feel that there 
cannot be a more fitting memorial to 
the Pilgrim Fathers, or to the sailors 
who bravely encountered such risks 
during the war, than the scheme here 
outlined, and hope for cordial support 
from every sailor-man and from every 
lover of ships and the sea. Contribu- 
tions may be sent to Lovell R. Dunstan, 
Esq., The Guildhall, Plymouth, Eng- 
land, or to the Arts and Letters depart- 
ment of the Livine AGE. 


London’s Grand Guignol 
Lonvon’s Grand Guignol, of which 
we have already spoken, has opened 
its doors. The repertoire, as a whole, 


has been rather severely dealt with, 
probably with justice. One genuine 
Parisian Grand Guingol piece, however, 
has met with some favor. It is entitled 
The Hand of Death and its authors, 
MM. André de Lorde and Alfred Binet, 
have contrived it with very great skill. 
They have packed more of the horrific 
intoit than was packed by the bloodiest 
of the Elizabethans into his most grue- 
some work, but they have omitted one 
element which the Elizabethans never 
omitted — the element of beauty. 
There is, indeed, much display of pa- 
ternal love for a daughter in the piece, 
but it is displayed less as natural affec- 
tion than as a mania. Professor Char- 
rier engages in scientific research. He 
asserts that men die because they have 
not the courage to resist Death, and he 
suggests vaguely that it may be pos- 
sible utterly to defeat Death. If only 
the flow of blood to the brain can be 
maintained, man need not die, and he 
asserts that doctors should concentrate 
upon the heart. He has invented an 
electrical apparatus for stimulating 
the heart’s action, and, when the play 
begins, is negotiating with the public 
executioner to be allowed to make an 
experiment on the body of a criminal 
after death on the guillotine. So far, 
his experiments have been made on 
persons with worn or diseased organs; 
he now desires to experiment on a per- 
son with healthy organs! 

When he has ended his arrange- 
ments with M. Paris, news comes that 
his daughter has been injured in a 
motor accident. She dies, and the fran- 
tic father has his opportunity immedi- 
ately of experimenting with a healthy 
person who has died from syncope, and, 
in full view of the audience, he per- 
forms an operation on the dead girl, 
making an incision and connecting the 
electrical apparatus with her heart. 
The operation takes place during a 
violent storm, and at first seems un- 
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likely to succeed. Then animation re- 
turns to the girl’s body, and her arm 
slowly rises in the air. Her father, over- 
whelmed with joy, seizes her hand and 
kisses it. While he is doing so her fin- 
gers close about his throat and strangle 
him, and Death, whom he has tried to 
rob, keeps possession of his daughter 
and takes him as well. 

Just the thing, evidently, to see 
when nervous. 


A Description of Paul Dardé 


Tue general setting of this story is a 
village named Soubés, which, in strag- 
gling fashion, descends a great road, 
hard and white, and shaded by mag- 
nificent plane trees. A tiny rivulet 
runs parallel to the route, leading to a 
plateau in the Cévennes, a region best 
known to Englishmen through Steven- 
son’s Travels with a Donkey. Interest 
centres on the inhabitants of a very 
small cottage with three ogival open- 
ings that give on to a chalk-blanched 
terrace. In front of the door, with its 
primitive latch, are two young people. 
Both are healthy and happy, content 
with their life and humble abode. She 
is a beautiful young woman of twenty 
years, well made and merry, her full 
oval face and nut-brown eyes framed 
by glistening hair gathered charmingly 
behind. The man is a Herculean 
‘Devil,’ says M. Joseph Gautier. His 
sleeves are rolled up, a shirt unbut- 
toned discloses a neck like a bull’s, and 
a chest muscular and hairy. Small 
chestnut-colored eyes smile under thick 
brows set wide apart, large fleshy lips 
gleam red, like dog-rose berries, ina long 
black beard with tawny streaks, giving 
it the appearance of a bush in early 
autumn. Something undisciplined, 


savage, accentuates this mighty figure 


clad in wide blue pantaloons reaching 
to huge boots that enclose naked feet. 
Pick in hand, he models an enormous 
block of stone with astonishing force 
and surety. 


Chu Chin Chow 


At His Majesty’s Theatre Chu Chin 
Chow begins its fifth year! St. John 
Ervine writes winged words to the 
Observer. 

‘I have been invited to rejoice be- 
cause Chu Chin Chow began the fifth 
year of its performance on Tuesday, 
but I see no occasion for rejoicing or 
for anything but the profoundest mel- 
ancholy. Sir Herbert Tree was not a 
great actor, but he was a great mana- 
ger, and he associated his beautiful 
theatre with a very fine tradition. That 
tradition has disappeared. Mr. Oscar 
Asche, the best Petruchio and Claudius 
of our time, and Miss Lily Brayton, 
the best Ophelia and Katharina of our 
time, were trained in the honorable 
tradition of the Bensonians. Can any 
lover of the theatre rejoice in the fact 
that His Majesty’s Theatre has been 
occupied for four years by a rubbishy 
pantomime in which two distinguished 
players have completely submerged 
their great gifts? When I am told that 
the mannequins will be entirely re- 
dressed to celebrate this event, I am 
not thrilled. When I am informed that 
two new camels, specially imported, 
will be introduced into the cast, I can 
only answer that a whole camel corps 
would not compensate playgoers for 
the fact that during four years they 
have not seen Mr. Asche or Miss Bray- 
ton in plays worthy of them. May we 
not hope that they will remember their 
pre-war records and speedily set about 
recovering them?’ 











[The Anglo-French Review] 
AN INQUISITIVE MAN 


BY W. BARCLAY SQUIRE 


In the spring of 1763, a strange 
figure was seen in thestreets of London. 
Short, strongly marked with smallpox, 
spectacles on his nose, an umbrella 
under his arm, an open map and com- 
pass in one hand, in the other a big ear- 
trumpet of white metal, M. Charles 
Marie de la Condamine, who had 
traveled over much of Europe and 
spent many years in South America, 
came, at the age of sixty-two, to ex- 
plore England. The time for his jour- 
ney was not well chosen, for scarcely a 
year had elapsed since the Peace of 
Paris had put an end to the Seven 
Years’ War, and though a good deal of 
intercourse was going on between the 
Grand monde of both countries — at 
Paris in August there were no fewer 
than five English Duchesses — the 
lower classes were still full of the rooted 
dislike of foreigners that Giordano 
Bruno recorded at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. ‘His indefatigable 
curiosity about everything and to- 
gether with his deafness sometimes 
make him very tiresome’; and Baretti, 
two hundred years later, declared that 
the people were ‘irrespettevole, in- 
civile, rizza, rustica, selvatica e male 
allevata.’ 

It is not to be wondered at therefore 
that the queer figure of M. de la Con- 
damine should have been received 
withanything but respect in thestreets. 
He knew hardly any English, but that 
did not prevent him from asking inter- 
minable questions, and the remarks 
which the street boys shouted down 
his ear-trumpet, some of which he 
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seems to have noted down carefully, 
were the reverse of complimentary. 
As a member of the French Academy, 
he had corresponded with various Eng- 
lish savants, especially with Matthew 
Maty, the Librarian of the British 
Museum, whom Dr. Johnson used to 
call ‘the little black dog,’ but none of 
his correspondents seems to have wel- 
comed his arrival in England. Grimm, 
in whose correspondence his name fre- 
quently occurs, acknowledged that and 
that he was nicknamed ‘le syndic des 
insupportables’; and if Grimm, who 
knew and esteemed him, could say 
this, there is some excuse for Horace 
Walpole’s ignoring the introduction 
which he brought from Count Lorenzi. 
‘To tell the truth,’ Walpole wrote to 
Mann, ‘La Condamine is absurdity 
itself.” But it was not only the absurd 
appearance which the explorer pre- 
sented in the streets of London — and 
which led (according to Grimm) to his 
being burlesqued on the English stage 
— that caused society to fight shy of 
him. On his arrival in London he took 
lodgings ‘in Suffolk Street, at a Milli- 
ner’s, at the sign of the Golden Angel.’ 
What precisely happened here on the 
night of May 26 it is hard to decide, for 
the evidence is contradictory. Wal- 
pole, writing to Mann a month later, 
says that La Condamine 


has had a quarrel with his landlady, whose 
lodgers being disturbed by La Condamine’s serv- 
ant being obliged to baw] to him, as he is deaf, 
wanted to get rid of him. He would not budge; 
she dressed two chairmen for bailiffs to force him 
out. The next day he published an address to the 
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people of England, in the newspaper, informing 
them that they are the most savage nation in or 
out of Europe. 


The address, which appeared in Lloyd’s 
Evening Post for June 1-3, from whence 
it found its way into the Gazette de 
France, is a very curious document. 
‘M. de la Condamine, Knight of St. 
Lazare, one of the forty of the French 
Academy, Member of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Sciences at Paris, and of almost 
all the Academies in Europe, particu- 
larly for above fifteen years Fellow of 
the Royal Society of London,’ relates 
how retugning home at nine o’clock in 
the evening, he perceived that he was 
followed by two men very shabbily 
dressed, who entered his room, and pre- 
sented him with a paper, 


threatening him by word and gesture, making a 
sign for him to follow them. Let any one put 
himself in the place of a stranger, who has the 
honor to be personally known to many of the 
first nobility and persons of distinction in Lon- 
don, and who that very day was to have been 
presented to His Britannick Majesty .. . at 
finding himself seized . . . by brutal officers, 
whose language he did not understand, and 
threatened by them to be dragged to prison. 


But he guessed that it was a farce got 
up by his landlady in order to install 
another lodger, so he wrote to the 
‘Minister charged with the affairs of 
France’ (none other than the cele- 
brated Chevalier d’Eon) and gave the 
‘brutal officers’ a florin to carry the 
letter, ‘which was never delivered 
according to the direction.’ 


The person to whom this adventure has hap- 
pened has traveled to Algiers, to Tunis, to Trip- 
oli, in Barbary, in Egypt, in Palestine, in Syria, 
in Carmania, to Constantinople, upon the banks 
of the Black Sea; he travers’d above a thousand 
leaguesin America, through countries uninhabit- 
ed but by savages, without having ever experi- 
enced such ill treatment as he has met with at 
London. 


As Walpole says, this is ‘pretty near 
truth; and yet I would never have 
abused the Iroquois to their faces in 


one of their own Gazettes.’ The sequel 
of this adventure is a little difficult to 
make out. According to La Con- 
damine’s own account, the Chevalier 
d’Eon advised him to take no further 
steps, but handed his ‘Address to the 
English Nation’ to John Wilkes, 
through whom it appeared in the 
Evening Post, though (as La Conda- 
mine says) in an altered form. He then 
appealed to Sir John Fielding, the mag- 
istrate, ‘vénérable vieillard, l’un des 
plus anciens et le doyen des juges de 
paix, homme trés considéré,’ who also 
advised silence, which this time the 
offended traveler followed, cut short 
his visit to England, and soon after 
returned to France. But his address 
did not remain unanswered, for a reply 
appeared in the Evening Post of 
June 15-17. 

According to this version of the 
story, La Condamine was not return- 
ing home on May 26, but ‘had been in 
his chamber long before the two men 
entered it, when he was found amusing 
himself with the philosophical society 
of two fair nymphs, who with more 
propriety might be styled two Graces 
rather than two Virtues.’ The paper 
presented to him ‘was nothing more 
than a warrant granted by Mr. Justice 
Garnon upon the deposition of a serv- 
ant maid belonging to the house, who 
had made oath . . . that M. Conda- 
mine had the day before drawn his 
penknife upon her, and had put her in 
fear of her life.’ The reply ends thus: 

The mistress of the house where M. Conda- 
mine lodged is extremely glad to have got rid of 
so troublesome a guest, and wishes him a very 
good journey to Tripoli, Barbary, or any other 
savage country that may suit his turn of mind 
better than Old England; but if he resides here 
much longer, she advises him en amie not to 
damn and curse all the English as he now does, 
and that he will take care for the future, wherever 
he lodges, to burn only his own coals. 


Though the whole truth of the story 
will probably never be known, it seems 
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certain that the version of the ‘reply’ 
is false, for if there had been a warrant 
or summons issued, it is not likely that 
it would have been allowed to lapse 
without further proceedings, and of 


these there is no trace. The story of. 


the ‘fair nymphs’ is also extremely im- 
probable, for La Condamine’s moral 
character, throughout his life, was 
above reproach. Unfortunately he was 
ill-advised enough to bring up the tale 
of his London misadventure in the 
Gazette de France in 1764, with the re- 
sult, as Bachaumont records, that ‘il 
est 4 craindre qu’il ne lui reste un ridi- 
cule ineffagable. . . . Tout lemondea 
regardé cette démarche d’un frangais 
comme une extravagance.’ 

La Condamine was certainly very 
unfortunate and deserved better treat- 
ment in England. He was really a re- 
markable man, though in these days he 
is only remembered by his inveterate 
inquisitiveness. Born in 1701, he was 
the last male of a branch of an old 
Cevennois family, collateral represen- 
tatives of which still exist in France 
and England. His father was ‘rece- 
veur-général’ of finances in the Bour- 
bonnais; his mother was Marguerite 
Louise de Chourses. He was educated 
at the College of Louis le Grand and 
served in a cavalry regiment under a 
maternal uncle. As a child he showed 
signs of his ruling passion, for when 
only twelve, he spent a holiday in a 
house in the park of which there was 
said to be a ghost. He determined to 
investigate the apparition accompanied 
by two servants, who ran away when a 
figure in white appeared. But La Con- 
damine drew his sword and attacked 
the ghost, which turned out to be a 
coachman, who had disguised himself 
in order to test the boy’s courage. 

In 1730 he left the army and entered 
the Academy of Sciences as ‘adjoint- 
chimiste.’ A long journey in the Med- 
iterranean followed, in the course of 
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which he visited Jerusalem and spent 
five months at Constantinople, where 
he insisted on experimenting on his 
own person in the effects of bastinado. 
On his return to Paris he was appointed 
a member of an expedition which was 
sent to South America to measure a 
degree of the meridian at the equator. 
The journey seems to have been under- 
taken without reckoning the difficul- 
ties involved. Starting from La Ro- 
chelle in 1735, the travelers crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama and went to Quito, 
where their funds ran short. La Con- 
damine went to Lima and raised more 
money. All kinds of difficulties and dis- 
putes arose, and it was not until 1743 
that La Condamine left Peru, accom- 
panied by asingle servant, and descend- 
ing the Amazon, reached Cayenne, 
where he had to wait five months for a 
ship to take him back to Europe. He 
arrived in Paris in 1745, and read an 
account of his journey before the 
Académie des Sciences. It is, like most 
of his published writings, distinctly dis- 
appointing; the extracts that have 
been published from his letters give a — 
much better impression of the courage 
and gaiety which carried him through 
so many difficulties. 

The years immediately following his 
return were occupied with various 
pamphleteering wars. Those with his 
colleague in the American expedition 
are uninteresting, but his persistent 
advocacy of inoculation against small- 
pox, on which he wrote several works, 
one of which was translated into Eng- 
lish by his friend Maty and published 
in 1755, certainly played a prominent 
part in the adoption of the treatment 
in France. A Lettre critique sur ’ Edu- 
cation, which he printed anonymously 
in 1751, is remarkable as in some re- 
spects a precursor of Rousseau’s 
theories. 

At the end of 1754, La Condamine 
once more set out on his travels. Italy 
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was this time the object of his journey, 
and he seems, in spite of his deafness, 
to have thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
Everywhere he found something to 
measure (he had a mania for measur- 
ing) and to excite his curiosity. At 
Genoa he nearly succeeded in scratch- 
ing the Sacro Catino with a diamond 
to prove that it was made of glass; at 
Pisa he measured the inclination and 
height of the belfry; he slept at Fras- 
cati, Albano, and Tivoli, in order to 
find out whether malaria was as bad as 
was reported; he went three times to 
the Grotto del Cane in order to inhale 
the vapor; he ascended Vesuvius with 
his friend the|Margravine of Bay- 
reuth, examined the cave and ‘went up 
close to the edge of the crater; ... 
there I laid me down on my belly, and 
stretched my head forward in order to 
examine the inside of the gulf.’ In a 
village by the sea he saw in a sheltered 
niche a lighted candle which he was 
told by fishermen was kept alight to 
prevent the sea from inundating the 
village; he promptly blew it out, and 
escaped with difficulty from the angry 
inhabitants; to his regret he missed the 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Janu- 
arius at Naples, but was shown an ‘in- 
genious machine’ which imitated it 
successfully. At Rome he conducted 
experiments with a pendulum at the 
Collegio Romano, made friends with 
Benedict XIV and the titular King of 
England, and saw the races in the 
Corso, which set him off on calculations 
as to the length of a horse’s strides. 
More important than these occupa- 
tions was his obtaining a Papal dispen- 
sation for marriage with his own niece 
and god-daughter, Charlotte Bouzier 
d’Estouilly. He was now fifty-five and 
his niece was only twenty-five. She 
was pretty and clever, and he seems to 
have conceived the idea of marrying 
her because her widowed mother was 
not rich enough to give her a suitable 
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portion. The arrangement was: char- 
acteristic of his eccentricity, but the 
marriage turned out happily. After 
obtaining the necessary dispensation, 
he received from the Pope a present of 
a magnificent rosary. La Condamine 
said that he would much have pre- 
ferred a Papal medal. Benedict sent 
him two, but revenged himself by box- 
ing La Condamine’s ear in the presence 
of the whole Sacred College. He re- 
turned to France by way of Parma and 
Venice, where he met Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who was, like him- 
self, an enthusiast for inoculation. 

In crossing Mont Cenis, experiments 
with a barometer nearly brought him 
to grief, though they convinced him 
that Mont Cenis was the highest of the 
Alps! From Lyons he went to Geneva, 
and it was not until the summer of 
1756 that he returned home to be mar- 
ried. It was only natural that such a 
strange union should exercise the wits 
of Paris. The day after the ceremony 
La Condamine — who was an inveter- 
ate scribbler of verse — addressed his 
wife in the following madrigal, which 
is almost the only specimen of his 
poetry that is remembered: 


D’Aurore et de Titon vous connaissez l’histoire, 
Notre hymen enrappelle aujourd’huila mémoire; 
Mais Titon de mon sort pourrait étre jaloux. 
Que ses liens sont différents des nétres! 

L’ Aurore entre ses bras vit vieillir son époux, 
Et je rajeunis dans les vétres. 


This effusion gave rise to a number 
of vers de société, to which La Conda- 
mine retorted with more wit than deli- 
cacy. After his marriage La Conda- 
mine spent the summers with his 
widowed sister at the Chateau of Es- 
touilly, near Ham, which he had assis- 
ted his nephew in building. Before the 
war, the Chateau, then belonging to 
Count de Vaudrimet d’Avout, whose 
wife was a d’Estouilly, was full of rem- 
iniscences of the inquisitive traveler — 
his letters, his portraits (as a Turk by 
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J. B. Van Mour—a_ Valenciennes 
artist who died at Constantinople in 
1737 — and a pastel by Quentin de 
Latour, painted in 1753) were pre- 
served there. Whether the war has 
spared the Chateau and its interesting 
contents there is no recent information. 
But his marriage did not put a stop to 
his inveterate curiosity. In 1757, at 
the horrible execution of Damiens, he 
pushed his way on to the scaffold, note- 
book and pencil in hand. When an at- 
tempt was made to stop him, one of 
the executioners intervened: ‘Laissez, 
monsieur est un amateur,’ and through- 
out the dreadful scene he was con- 
stantly interrupting with questions as 
to what Damiens was saying. Curi- 
ously enough, he recorded that what 
he saw was quite the contrary to what 
he was told. 

The story of his presence at the exe- 
cution was inserted by Voltaire — 
without naming La Condamine — in 
the article on Curiosité in the ‘ Diction- 
naire Philosophique.’ Nothing de- 
terred him. The tales of his inquisitive- 
ness are endless, but one more must be 
told on the authority of Grimm. The 
Duchesse de Choiseul was writing a 
letter in a room where he was and no- 
ticed that he was looking over her 
shoulder. She finished her letter thus: 
‘Je vous endirais bien davantage si 
Monsieur de La Condamine n’était pas 
derriére moi, lisant ce que je vous écris.” 
‘Ah! Madame,’ said La Condamine, 
‘rien n’est plus injuste, je vous assure 
que je ne lis pas!’ In 1760 he was 
elected to the Academy, which called 
forth the following epigram — prob- 
ably by Piron: 

La Condamine est aujourd’hui 

Regu dans la troupe immortelle, 

Il est bien sourd, tant mieux pour lui, 
Mais non muet, tant pis pour elle. 

Not long after his return from his 
unfortunate journey to England La 
Condamine became partially para- 


lyzed. Though mostly confined to his 
bed, he continued to keep up his enor- 
mous correspondence and spent much 
time in writing verses and charades for 
his nephew’s children and his friends 
near Estouilly. Until the end he re- 
mained as inquisitive as ever. In 
March, 1774, he sent for a young sur- 
geon who had invented a cure for her- 
nia. The surgeon objected that at his 
age an operation would be dangerous. 
‘That is just the reason,’ replied La 
Condamine; ‘if you succeed, the experi- 
ment will make your reputation and 
establish a precious discovery for man- 
kind. If I come to grief, my age and in- 
firmities will be the cause, and I only 
risk two or three years of life. I will be 
operated.’ The operation took place, 
constantly interrupted by the patient’s 
questions, and the result was success- 
ful, but La Condamine insisted on let- 
ting the wound heal too soon, and 
within forty-eight hours he was dead. 
In April, d’Alembert read an ‘Eloge de 
M. de La Condamine,’ written by Con- 
dorcet, at the Académie des Sciences, 
but the best summary of his character 
is that of Grimm: 


He died, even as he lived, sacrificing himself 
for the public good and satisfying his natural 
curiosity. This element of his mind, directed 
though it was to useful ends, had been pushed 
by him to such lengths that M. de La Condamine 
had become almost unbearable to all who were 
ignorant of his motives, that is to say, to almost 
everyone.... This worthy citizen mingled 
with the most estimable virtues, a kindliness of 
character, an originality, and a grace of spirit 
which rendered his society as agreeable as it was 
useful. 


[The Outlook] 
PRIGS AND PRONUNCIATION 


BY SOLOMON EAGLE 


THE conversationalist in this coun- 
try has a thorny road to tread. A cor- 
respondent writes, poor thing, to ask 
me, in confidence, how he should pro- 
nounce ‘Quixote,’ a word he finds fre- 
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quently cropping up in his talk. His 
natural inclination and early practice 
was to speak of Don Quixote as though 
he had an English ‘x’ in his name. 
But of late years he has found, when 
in circles where people really do know 
things, a growing tendency to pro- 
nounce the name in the Spanish way— 
which we may represent, though in- 
adequately, by the spelling Keehotte. 

Now, my correspondent, being a 
sailor, is a shy and sensitive man. He 
feels sheepish. He does not want to 
drop Don Quixote out of his life alto- 
gether, as it is one of his favorite books, 
and he even has theories about it. But 
he is afraid. If he says ‘Quix’ in the 


coarse English manner he fears that - 


the experienced and supercilious lands- 
man may stare at him as at an illiterate 
boor; but he shrinks from tackling the 
other pronunciation, partly because he 
knows he could n’t do it without look- 
ing self-conscious, partly because he 
does not wish to affect an acquaint- 
ance with Spanish which he does not 
possess, and partly because he is sure 
he would never get it right. He might 
even be so far from right that some- 
body, not understanding or pretending 
not to understand, might make him 
repeat the outlandish syllables, a 
process which would cause him to 
blush all down his back. What, he 
asks, should he do? 

Say ‘Quix’ and make no bones about 
it. It is an easier instance than most of 
its kind. ‘Quixote’ has had an English 
pronunciation for years, a pronuncia- 
tion as established as our pronunciation 
of ‘Paris,’ which no Englishman talk- 
ing to another Englishman would 
dream of calling Paree. Not only this, 
but it has generated an English ad- 
jective. I doubt if the most pedantic 
or the most priggish of men say 
‘Keehottic’ for ‘Quixotic’; yet it is 
grotesque to pronounce the one word 
in the English way while perspiring to 
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restore an alien pronunciation to the 
other. But the case would be quite 
strong enough without that. There is 
no point whatever in forcing a foreign 
pronunciation (unless we are talking 
to foreigners) of some names unless we 
do the same for all. To go no further 
from Don Quixote than its author, 
there is Cervantes. 

The Spaniards think Cervantes 

Worth half-a-dozen Dantes, 

An opinion resented bitterly 

By the people of Italy. 
He wrote one of the narrative master- 
pieces of the world, and thought it 
much inferior to his other works, which 
nobody can now read. But the point , 
about him in our present connection 
is that his ‘C’ is not pronounced by 
the Spaniards as an English ‘C,’ but 
rather (I hope I am correct —I do 
not know any Spanish) as a ‘th’; and 
when the Spaniards don’t sound ‘c’ 
as ‘th’ they sound it as ‘k.’ Yet the 
prig has yet to begin operations who 
will call him (otherwise than because 
of some defect of utterance) Ther- 
vantes at an English dinner-table. 
Some words have always had a spe- 
cially English pronunciation; some 
(like Calais which Englishmen used to 
pronounce Callis) have had one and 
lost it. We can never be thoroughly 
systematic about it, but the man is a 
fool who arbitrarily selects some for- 
eign word which we have incorporated 
and attempts to denaturalize it again. 

‘Don Quixote’ is not the only name 

now being contested. The generation 
has not yet arisen which will suddenly 
begin calling Munich Miinchen, but 
the Trafalgar affectation has been in 
full swing for some years. In Nelson’s 
day and long afterwards all English- 
men said ‘Trafalgar.’ 


*Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay, 
the song ran, not: 
’Twas in the Bay of Trafalgar. 
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Then somebody discovered — what 
was no doubt known to many of Nel- 
son’s seamen, not to mention Drake’s 
and, for all I know, Hanno’s — that 
the Spaniards accented the last syl- 
lable. Such a piece of knowledge was 
too precious not to be paraded, and 
there is now a double pronunciation. 
The ‘masses’ still stick to the English 
pronunciation; the educated are al- 
most evenly divided, though most of 
them, perhaps, say Trafalgar when 
they remember to. There is only one 
thing to be said in favor of Trafalgar. 
Trafalgar will not rhyme; the battle is 
constantly being written about; and 
Trafalgar will rhyme very nicely with 
words like star, avatar, nenuphar, 
bar, and cigar. But here again it is 
easy to point out the absurdity of the 
priggish pronunciation. The twin of 
Trafalgar is Waterloo. No foreigner 
pronounces that word as we do. The 
local pronunciation is Vaterlo; and 
when a Frenchman recites Victor 
Hugo’s stirring stanzas about it he 
says: 
Vaterlo, Vaterlo, Vaterlo, morne plaine. 


Now, it is plainly preposterous to make 
a great effort to pronounce Trafalgar 
like an Andalusian while ignoring the 
French and Belgian pronunciation of 
Waterloo. Possibly ‘Vaterlo’ will be 
the next affection; and then we shall 
be asked to drop ‘Rome’ for ‘Roma.’ 

In all these matters of pronouncing 
foreign names the maxim, not always 
applicable elsewhere, clearly applies: 
“what was good enough for our fathers 
is good enough for us.’ Since we cannot 
be logical and pronounce all foreign 
words as foreigners do, we might at 
least avoid futile pedantry and wanton 
changes. The people who are always 
trying to impose these tasks on our 
clumsy English tongues are always 
either men who are proud of possessing 
unimportant knowledge which others 


do not possess or still baser men who 
wish to be thought the possessors of 
such knowledge. They do not confine 
their ravages to our traditional pro- 
nunciations; they are equally fond of 
tinkering with spelling. It does n’t 
much matter how we spell the name of 
a foreign town or country so long as we 
all spell it alike. But once we have 
found a spelling comfortable it is 
maddening to have to alter it merely 
because some vainglorious fellow has 
seen a foreign map. 

When we were younger all English- 
men spelled ‘Corea’; that has gone, 
and ‘Korea’ has taken its place. The 
change would have been reasonable 
had the House of Commons, the 
British Academy, the Large Black Pig 
Society, or some other body which we 
might entrust with the control of our 
orthography, decided that all our 
hard English c’s should be turned into 
k’s. But we just pounce on this one 
unhappy word, while never thinking 
of bringing Kochin, China, the Kaliph, 
Kolombo, Kalcutta, or the Kape of 
Good Hope into line with it. It is no 
good saying that the Koreans and the 
Chinese use a k and not a hard c; for 
they use neither, preferring some sign 
which looks like a fragment of a bird- 
cage. Some one prig was originally re- 
sponsible for that alteration, and he 
had a numerous progeny during the 
late war. 

There was the man who suddenly 
began — and half of the others espied 
him within a month — calling the Sea 
of Marmora the Sea of Marmara, hav- 
ing seen that spelling in a French 
paper, or perhaps in a footnote of Sir 
Richard Burton’s. He was a kindred 
spirit of the other pioneer who dropped 
the ‘o* out of what, until the war, was 
always spelled ‘Roumania.’ Every 
year now we shall find the attentions 
of these laborious scholars devoted to 
some new work. Possibly Morocco 
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(our spelling cannot conceivably repre- 
sent the Moorish spelling) will begin 
appearing in leading articles as ‘Mar- 
rakha,’ or ‘Marrakka,’ or ‘Marakh,’ 
or some such thing. Or the gross Eng- 
lishdom of ‘The Hague’ will revolt the 
fastidious taste of some journalist who 
has done a week’s walking tour in 
Holland, and we shall be treated to 
Der Haag or ’S Gravenshaage or what- 
ever it is. Or the Bay of Napoli will 
start creeping in, or the Shah of Persia 
will become the Tchah of Perzhia, or 
Bokhara will become Bukhara. 

We cannot prevent these pointless 
alterations; needs must be that follies 
should come, though woe unto him 
through whom they come. But as in- 
dividuals, those of us who desire to 
avoid affectation and prefer, as a gen- 
eral rule, to let well enoughaloneshould 
make a point of conforming to existing 
usage in spelling and, in pronunciation, 
of employing those sounds which are 
more comfortable to our tongues and 
more comfortable to the English lan- 
guage and traditions. Next time my 
correspondent refers to Cervantes he 
should say Quixote with a ‘q’ and 
with an ‘x,’ and say it both loud and 
clear. If anybody looks at him he 
should then repeat it without shame- 
facedness. And, provided his nerves 
hold out, if someone should try the 
Spanish pronunciation on him after he 
himself has used the other, let him 
pretend not to understand. But, 
above all, let him never make a 
cowardly mumbling noise which he 
might hope would be taken for either 
pronunciation of any word. 


[The Telegraph] 
THE SPIRIT OF SPORT 


Many different remedies are sug- 
gested for saving a world which, by 
general consent, stands sorely in need 
of salvation. The religious formula is 
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Charity or Love, and in our better mo- 
ments we all agree that that particular 
quality is quite indispensable. The 
economists used to pin their faith on 
Free’ Trade, but the ‘ardent’ Free 
Trader has been discovered to be no 
more unselfish than the ‘rank’ Protec- 
tionist. The sportsman, again, has a 
profound belief in the educative and 
humanizing influence of Sport. You 
have only to cultivate a true sporting 
spirit throughout the nations, he says, 
and you would soon dissipate the fogs 
of suspicion which are bred of com- 
mercialism and political rivalries and 
misunderstanding. 

No doubt that is an enthusiastic 
view, but what could be finer and 
purer than the spirit which animated 
the great athletic contest at Queen’s 
Club on Saturday, when the picked 
teams of the British Empire and the 
United States of America met in keen 
and friendly rivalry? It was a meeting 
which will be remembered when the 
Seventh Olympiad, out of which it 
grew, is forgotten. At Antwerp the 
American athletes clearly demon- 
strated that they were the world’s 
champions in the Olympic games. 
They gained an enormous superiority 
of points over Great Britain and all 
the other nations, and they gained 
them fairly and squarely. But as in 
those games the British Dominions 
take part as separate nations, it was a 
happy thought on the part of the 
newly-founded Achilles Club to sug- 
gest a meeting in London between the 
victorious American team and a team 
of the combined British Empire, and 
Saturday’s memorable struggle ended 
with honors easy, each side winning 
five of the ten events. 

One of the most brilliant American 
sprinters was too unwell to take part, 
but this was fully balanced by the 
absence of Hill, who had done better 
than any other Englishman at Ant- 
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werp, so that in this respect neither 
side had any advantage. Finer running 
and jumping have-never been seen in 
this country, and the vast company of 
spectators applauded both sides with 
equal enthusiasm. The share of the 
Dominion athletes in upholding the 
athletic honor of the British Empire 
was most marked. A Canadian put up 
a new world’s record for the Hurdles; 
a South African and a New Zealander 
took prominent shares in the sensa- 
tional victory in the half-mile relay 
race, and in the finish of the mile relay 
race, Rudd, the South African, added 
yet another to his long list of triumphs. 
The greatest surprise of the day, how- 
ever, and the most unexpected reversal 
of form, was the victory of the English- 
man, Baker, in the high jump. With a 
splendid jump of six feet three and one 
half inches he turned the tables on Lan- 
don, who had beaten him at Antwerp, 
and received on the ground, and before 
the whole company, the delighted con- 
gratulations of the man whom he beat. 
That:is the genuine spirit of sport. 
Landon’s chivalrous acclaim of the vic- 
tor displayed the magnanimity and 
unselfishness of the true sportsman, 
to whom the prize is as nothing com- 
pared with the joy of the contest 
itself. 

We believe that this athletic meet- 
ing will have an excellent international 
effect. It is no isolated incident. Dur- 
ing the past summer we had an invas- 
ion of American lawn tennis players, 
golfers, and rowing men. They carried 
off the championship at Wimbledon, 
but they failed at Henley, and they 
were just beaten, after magnificent 
struggles, at golf. Our rowing men 
have failed rather unexpectedly at 
Antwerp, but an English professional 
golfer carried off the American open 
championship. And _ though _ the 
America Cup still remains unlifted, the 
British challenger has earned the repu- 


tation of being the ‘best loser’ who ever 
crossed the Atlantic. All these things 
are in the game, whatever the game 
may be, and it is a proud thought for 
this country that she has led the way 
in various sports and that all the other 
nations have learned from her. If, in 
some respects, they have improved on 
her teaching, the teacher must not be 
above taking lessons in turn from such 
proficient pupils. But the essential 
thing is not that a fraction of a second 
should be knocked off the world’s pre- 
vious record, but that the spirit of the 
game should be preserved, and that 
victory or defeat matters little so long 
as the best team wins. The ‘win, tie, 
or wrangle spirit’ which is apt to creep 
into league competitions and the like, 
where large sums of money often de- 
pend upon the result of a game, is the 
very antithesis of the spirit of true 
sport. 

We do not wish, on this occasion, to 
discuss the vexed question whether 
Great Britain should continue to take 
part in the Olympic games. We would 
only say that that matter should be 
very carefully considered by the com- 
petent authorities in good time before 
the next Olympiad, and that if British 
athletes are to compete at all the same 
care should be taken to select the best 
team of athletes and the same facili- 
ties provided for their training as in the 
United States. Otherwise our chances 
of doing well are severely handicapped 
from the very start. From the British 
point of view the most pleasant feature 
of the recent Olympiad was the ex- 
treme cordiality which marked the re- 
lations between the British and Ameri- 
can teams, and which found expression 
in Saturday’s meeting. 

Sportsmanship is the salt of the 
world. When nations or political par- 
ties, like individuals, do not know how 
to take defeat or how to bear them- 
selves chivalrously in victory, they fall 




















into strange and sad courses. When 
the rules of fair play are deliberately 
broken, degeneracy speedily set’ in. It 
is quite possible that a nation may be 
given overmuch to sport, and especi- 
ally to certain forms of sport, round 
which there gathers an accretion of un- 
desirable elements, but no nation can 
have too much of the genuine spirit of 
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sportsmanship, which consists as much 
of a generous appreciation of a rival’s 
prowess as of a personal desire to excel. 
There are plenty of evil mischief- 
makers at work to sow tares in the field 
of Anglo-American relations; the re- 
ports of this wonderful athletic meet- 
ing will act like a wholesome tonic on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 


[The New Statesman] 
ALDOUS HUXLEY 


BY DESMOND MacCARTHY 


Mr. Atpous Huxtey is one of the 
most interesting of the new poets, 
partly because he has already written 
good poetry, but chiefly because he is a 
finer, richer poet in the making. But 
the emotional and intellectual ele- 
ments in him have not yet been fused 
together into a malleable compound 
fit for the handling of the subjects 
which most often attract him. It 
naturally follows that it is the expres- 
sion of an emotional or intellectual 
discord that he is most often prompted 
to express in verse. This is a charac- 
teristic common to many of the new 
poets. They can point to examples in 
past literature in which discords of 
that kind have flowered in poems of 
high excellence; the immense admira- 
tion, which Donne’s poems excite to- 
day, springs from the need to point 
out to the world that the thing can 
indeed be done. 

But firstly, Donne was an excep- 
tionally passionate poet, while most of 
our young contemporary poets (I am 
not thinking particularly of Mr. Hux- 
ley) are cold; and secondly, though 


Donne himself was subtle enough, his 
age was a comparatively naive one. 
The contradictions, the discords, which 
he turned to such good purpose, were 
the revulsions of the flesh which Chris- 
tian asceticism was close at hand to 
rationalize. If in the love embrace he 
both yearned for, and was repelled by, 
the skeleton within the body, there 
was an intelligible philosophy to which 
he could appeal; if the harsh touch of 
fact sent him springing into a rare- 
fied sky of speculation, where concep- 
tions at once ecstatic and fantastic 
abounded, it was not into the empy- 
rean of the unintelligible or inane he 
soared: the schoolmen had been there 
before him, and many a conception 
‘extreme and scattering bright’ in his 
poems, which delights the modern 
poet, would, if justice were done, be 
traced back to those dry, enormous 
poets of the Middle Ages. 

Now the modern poet, in revulsion 
from the same harsh facts, rather dives 
than soars; he dives instead into the 
queer, chaotic world of the semi-con- 
scious which lies at the back of all our 
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minds. But the sub-conscious is a very 
private, very personal world; there is 
apt to be a fatal lack of catholicity 
about it; the associations which words 
and things acquire there are so arbi- 
trary as to make the chance of their 
meeting with intuitive recognition on 
the part of a reader small indeed. 
Hence the obscurity of much modern 
poetry; the bewildering nature of the 
modern poets’ excitement; the ap- 
parent wilfulness of his emphasis on 
particular words and associations (in 
the private rag-bag of our irrational 
experience Heaven knows what item 
may neighbor and therefore call up 
another!) ; and hence, too, the contrast 
so glaring, so distressing, between his 
often brutally rational analysis of 
emotion and his infatuated pursuit of 
jack-o’-lantern associations, which he 
has neither the intellectual dishonesty, 
nor the courage, to present as mystical 
realities as Blake did, but wishes us, 
nevertheless, to receive as somehow 
immensely significant. 

To return to Mr. Huxley. He has 
science in the blood. He is often pre- 
occupied, as a poet, with experience 
as it may be felt in the light of science. 
This alone would make his work in- 
teresting; but, alas, it does not also 
make it beautiful. The fundamental 
reason why the ban has been removed 
from the expression of ‘ugliness’ in 
literature, is that artists have so much 
new unconsecrated material to assimi- 
late. But the poet with the imagina- 
tive digestion of a Lucretius has not 
yet emerged. Mr. Huxley, when he 
handles experience from this point of 
view, creates merely the grotesque or 
the curious; he is interested and ex- 
cited himself, he takes a morose delec- 
tation in paining himself and _ his 
reader, but he is homesick all the time 
for the old mythological world. When 
he makes intellect the starting point 
of his inspiration, he allows his nerves 
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(oh! fatal weakness!) to have the con- 
trolling influence on the result; he 
never rises to the peaks of con- 
templation. 

There is pathos in this failure; but 
it is a pathos that is interesting rather 
than satisfying. He relapses, after 
flutterings, upon the half-way ledge of 
irony, where he can perch and utter 
those mordant reflections which may 
be a relief to the poet himself, but can 
never raise the minds of others. Con- 
trast his poem Leda with the series of 
poems in this volume called Philoso- 
phers’ Songs. In Leda he is back in the 
old smooth, mythological world, con- 
secrated by a thousand poets. He pays 
occasional tribute to ugly fact in the 
course of this poem, but he is at home 
while describing Leda with her maids 
bathing in Eurotas, her shining body, 
and the clear deep pools! The modern 
terror of the too-perfect world makes 
him dwell longer, and more humor- 
ously, than his predecessors would have 
done, upon Jove tossing on his Olym- 
pian couch, tortured by his continence, 
and sending the searchlight of his 
glowing eye traveling over the earth 
below to find some object worthy of 
his god-like lust. 


Over the world his focussed passion flies 
Quicker than chasing sunlight on a day 
Of storm and golden April. 


There is imaginative intensity in the 
poet’s description of the effects of that 
burning, searching eye-beam, travel- 
ing over the world; and listen, the 
verse, too, is fine: 


Like a beam of light, 
His intent glances touch the mountain height 
With passing flame and probe the valleys deep, 
Rift the dense forest and the age-old sleep 
Of vaulted antres on whose pebbly floor 
Gallop the loud-hoofed Centaurs; and the roar 
Of more than human shouting underground 
Pulses in living palpable waves of sound 
From wall to wall, until it rumbles out 
Into the air; and at that hollow shout 
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That seems an utterance of the whole vast hill, 

The shepherds cease their laughter and are still. 

Cities asleep under the noonday sky 

Stir at the passage of his burning eye; 

And in their huts the startled peasants blink 

At the swift flash that bursts through every chink 

Of wattled walls, hearkening in fearful wonder 

Through lengthened seconds for the crash of 
thunder — 

Which follows not; they are the more afraid. 

Jove seeks main. Many a country maid, 

Whose sandaled feet pass down familiar ways 

Among the olives, but whose spirit strays 

Through lovelier lands of fancy, suddenly 

Starts broad awake out of her dream to see 

A light that is not of the sun, a light 

Darted by living eyes, consciously bright; 

She sees and feels it like a subtle flame 

Mantling her limbs with fear and maiden shame 

And strange desire. Longing and terrified, 

She hides her face, like a new-wedded bride 

Who feels rough hands that seize and hold her 
fast; 

And swooning falls. The terrible light has passed; 

She wakes; the sun still shines, the olive trees 

Tremble to whispering silver in the breeze 

And all is as it was, save she alone 

In whose dazed eyes this deathless light has shone 

For never, never from this day forth will she 

In earth’s poor passion find felicity, 

Or love of mortal man. 


But the beings that beam reveals are 
far from pleasing to the god, until it 
lights on Leda; other disgusting or in- 
sipid creatures offer the poet oppor- 
tunities for paying passing homage to 
the ugly; for descriptions in which his 
morose delectation can revel, not only 
of scenes in which 


Dryads with star-flowers in their woolly hair 
Dance to the flaccid clapping of their own 
Black dangling dugs through forests overgrown, 


but descriptions of flowers, carrying 
suggestions, in the manner of Huys- 
mans, of loathsome, terrifying, fleshly 
diseases. Then the clouds of morbid 
morphology clear away and the blue 
heaven of Lempriére, Keats, and Chap- 
man is once more above us. The de- 
scription of Jove’s descent as a swan 
from heaven, pursued in sport by 
Venus in the form of an eagle, is 
magnificent in movement. 
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Stiff as the painted kite that guards the fruit, 

Afloat o’er orchards ripe, the eagle yet 

Hung as at anchor, seeming to forget 

His uncaught prey, his rage unsatisfied. 

Still, quiet, dead . . . and then the quickest 
eyed 

Had lost him. Like a star unsphered, a stone 

Dropped from the vault of heaven, a javelin 
thrown, 

He swooped upon his prey. Down, down he 
came, 

And through the plumes with a noise of wind- 
blown flame 

Loud roared the air. From Leda’s lips a cry 

Broke, and she hid her face — she could not see 
him die, 

Her lovely, hapless swan. 


The sailing, swift approach of the 
swan towards her is equally fine, and 
the close of the poem, which reminds 
one of Hero and Leander in its sensual 
rapture: 


Closer he nestled, mingling with the slim 

Austerity of virginal flank and limb 

His curved and florid beauty, till she felt 

That downy warmth strike through her flesh and 
melt 

The bones and marrow of her strength away. 

One lifted arm bent o’er her brow, she lay 

With limbs relaxed, scarce breathing, deathly 
still; 

Save when a quick, involuntary thrill 

Shook her sometimes with passing shudderings, 

As though some hand had plucked the aching 
strings ~ 

Of life itself, tense with expectancy. 

And over her the swan shook slowly free 

The folded glory of his wings, and made 

A white-walled tent of soft and luminous shade 

To be her veil and keep her from the shame 

Of naked light and the sun’s noonday flame. 


Hushed lay the earth and the wide, careless sky. 

Then one sharp sound, that might have been a 
cry 

Of utmost pleasure, or of utmost pain, 

Broke sobbing forth, and all was still again. 


Thus Mr. Huxley writes when he is on 
the old ground; no emotional incoher- 
ence or lack of balance here, either in 
diction or in mood. But turn to the 
other poems, where he attempts to 
absorb material as yet unconsecrated, 
to use as themes, memories, facts, 
images, and ideas which are neither 
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simple nor sensuous, and if capable of 
rousing passion, only a cold self-re- 
garding passion in the poet himself. 
Having little space to quote I refer 
the reader — to the rest of the book. 
Does one regret these experiments? 
The answer is an emphatic ‘No.’ Who 
does not seek will never find. But are 
they successful? The answer is an 
equally emphatic negative. 

In the centre of the book the reader 
will come across a preface, composed of 
separate reflections, in which the 
poet’s aims and perplexities are ob- 
scurely set forth; where by means of an 
irritatingly allusive and imaged prose, 
for which Mallarmé’s Divagations are a’ 
precedent, he asks himself what the 
task of the poet is. The first answer is: 
‘Let us abandon ourselves to Time, 
which is beauty’s essence’ — that is to 
say, dwell pensively on the imperfec- 
tion and the passing of happiness and 
all beautiful things. He brushes aside 
this answer: ‘If I have said “‘ Mortality 
is beauty,” it wasa weakness.’ . . . If 
he has set up death and nothingness as 
an ideal (and in some of his poems his 
iftternes comes near to doing so), 
it is only his desperate mind that has 
desired it:. ‘Never my blood, whose 
pulse is a rhythm of the world.’ On 
the other hand, the pure imagina- 
tive ideal is equally unsatisfactory: 
‘Beatrice lacks solidity, is as unrespon- 
sive to your kisses as mathematics’ 

(Personally, I consider this a silly 
pronouncement); ‘she, too, is an oub- 
liette, not a way of life.’ 

What, then, is the common measure, 
he asks? What is true poetry? He re- 
plies in a series of metaphors: ‘It is not 
the far-fetched, dear-bought gem; no 
pomander to be smelt only when the 
crowd becomes toostinkingly insistent.’ 
He wants poets to be ‘rather a rosy 

Brotherhood of Common Life, eating, 
drinking; marrying and giving in 
marriage; taking and taken inadultery; 








reading, thinking, and when thinking 
fails, feeling immeasurably more subtly, 
sometimes perhaps creating... . 
Ventre a terre, head in air — your 
centaurs are your only poets. Their 
hoofs strike sparks from the flints and 
they see both very near and immensely 
far.’ 

Now, this is a robust poet’s creed, 
and Mr. Huxley is not a robust poet — 
perhaps that is why this creed attracts 
him. True, he can not only waive 
away the pomander, but hold his nose 
and our noses, too, over the most com- 
plex and stenchful exhalations; he can 
keep his eyes without blenching on the 
most hideous sights and the most grat- 
ing disappointments. But the poetry 
that results? Those poems are the 
turnings and churnings of a queasy 
stomach. The last quotation from 
Leda showed him as a renaissance- 
classic poet reveling exquisitely in a 
delicious sensuality. Now read him as 
a modern poet on the same theme; the 
poem is called A Morning Scene: 


Light through the latticed blind 

Spans the dim intermediate space 

With parallels of luminous dusk 

To gild a nuptial couch, where Goya’s mind 
Conceived those agonizing hands, that hair 
Scattered, and half a sunlit bosom bare, 
And, imminently above them, a red face 
Fixed in the imbecile earnestness of lust. 


That isan admirable piece of descrip- 
tion, but not a poem. However, the 
interesting point about it is, that the 
author is now disgusted at what he 
idealized before. Again, when science 
has suggested to him a theme on the 
prodigality of life (The Fifth Philoso- 
pher’s Song), it is not to rejoice that 
he uses it, like one of ‘the rosy 
Brotherhood,’ but to lead up to a mel- 
ancholy little quip that it was such 
a germ as produced himself by chance 
among a million that might have 
fertilized his mother’s womb; instead, 
perchance, that of another Shake- 
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speare, Newton, Donne. The mention 
of Donne brings me back to the point 
from which I started. Like Donne, 
like his centaur — poets, he would 
strike fire from flints (cutting facts), 
but as I pointed out, while the rebound 
from painful fact made Donne soar 
into a scholastic empyrean full of 
mystical conceits, it makes our modern 
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poets dive instead into the dim con- 
fused underworld of the semi-con- 
scious. That is the true ‘oubliette,’ 
not Dante’s Heaven; and then — fare- 
well, poet! But I have said enough to 
show that Mr. Aldous Huxley is a 
poet always interesting to the intellect 
and sometimes superbly satisfying to 
the zsthetic sense. 


[The National Review] 
ST. JEANNE D’ARC AS A SOLDIER 


BY E. W. SHEPPARD 


Amip the universal enthusiasm felt 
in this country for the Maid of France, 
and the general interest taken in her 
career and character by the present- 
day descendants of those Englishmen, 
for whose treatment of the saint all 
their posterity have felt it in some 
measure their duty to atone, there has 
been little account given of her achieve- 
ments from the purely military point 
of view. 

It is perhaps curious that the atten- 
tion of her historians should have been 
so generally directed to the psychologi- 
cal and mystical side of her character, 
where data and conclusions must of 
necessity remain tentative and obscure, 
to the neglect of her career as a warrior 
and leader. For the Maid of France 
was primarily concerned with a purely 
military task — the expulsion of the 
English invaders from France; she em- 
ployed in its fulfilment none but mili- 
tary means; she won in her short and 
meteoric career a series of victories of 
which any soldier might well have been 
proud, and which would, in any other 
person, have established a claim to 


military talent of a high order; and she 
eventually met in the field of battle a 
soldier’s misfortune, which should have 
entitled her to a soldier’s treatment at 
the hands of her enemies. She remains 
for all time an outstanding military 
figure in a period fruitful in warriors, 
if somewhat barren in generals. 

Yet there is no book in English 
which deals primarily with this phase 
of her career. Abroad, the Russian 
General Dragomiroff published a study 
of Jeanne from the point of view of a 
soldier; his example has been followed 
in France by General Canonge, by 
Captain Marin and, more recently, by 
Commandant Collet, who have all pro- 
duced erudite and well documented 
accounts of the Maid, written from 
the standpoint of the military his- 
torian. No one can endeavor to de- 
scribe this phase of Jeanne’s career 
without acknowledging his great debt 
to those learned and admirable works. 
It is with the idea of filling for her 
countless admirers in England the gap 
in her history, which these authors 
have so ably supplied for Russians and 
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Frenchmen, that this paper has been 
written. 

The military situation at the mo- 
ment of the Maid’s entry into the fore- 
ground of her country’s story was full 
of ill-omen for France. The country 
was leaderless, disheartened, and hope- 
less. The contemptible Dauphin, the 
nomin®’ ruler, had lost faith in himself 
and his cause, and, withdrawn from 
the zone of fighting, where faithful 
soldiers still strove to stem the English 
invasion, spent his time idling and 
merrymaking with worthless compan- 
ions in castle pleasances. The powerful 
Duke of Burgundy, France’s greatest 
vassal, was in league with the foreign 
foe; their united armies held all North- 
eastern France as far as the line of the 
Loire, all Northwestern France as far 
as the Norman and Breton marches, 
and a great slice of the finest provinces 
in the South. Disorder, jealousy, and 
self-seeking racked the ranks of the 
French Royalists from end to end; dis- 
sensions certainly existed among their 
foes, but a skilful diplomacy, and, 
above all, the consciousness of ap- 
proaching victory, prevented them 
from exercising any overt influence on 
the military situation. Finally, the 
Allies found themselves for the time 
being in possession of a superior tacti- 
cal procedure, which had gained for 
them in the past the triumphs of 
Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, besides 
many lesser victories, and had estab- 
lished alike their material and moral 
ascendancy over the French armies. 

The English leaders in France had 
brought the art of defensive tactics to 
such a pitch of perfection that they 
could, on a favorable field, make practi- 
cally sure of victory. Their practice 
was to offer battle with their backs 
against some impassable obstacle, so 
as to avoid any possibility of their 
being turned or assailed in the rear, 
while the front was held by archers and 
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dismounted men-at-arms fighting be- 
hind a hedge of stakes sharpened and 
planted in the ground; a small reserve 
was held back to reinforce any threat- 
ened or wavering points in the front. 
As against these tactics the French 
usually had recourse to a mounted at- 
tack by their first line of mourted 
troops, followed by other successive 
assaults by the second and third lines, 
should the first fail. 

Such headlong and _ ill-considered 
measures proved successful against the 
stubborn English defense only when 
the latter had not been allowed suffi- 
cient time to complete their prepara- 
tion for battle. The mounted charge 
was seldom effectively prepared by the 
fire of the French archers, who were 
inferior to their adversaries both in 
armament and skill; and the failure of 
the first line of the French, which, as a 
rule, numbered in its ranks the pick of 
the host, usually had the effect of dis- 
heartening the succeeding attacks even 
to the point of preventing them being 
delivered at all. The net result of a 
series of unhappy experiences had been 
to rob the French of confidence in the 
efficiency of their offensive tactics, 
without inspiring in them any clear 
ideas as to the possible means of im- 
proving them. 

Morally and materially, then, the 
French armies were at their nadir 
when the Maid came on the scene in 
the spring of 1429, at a time when the 
English, having consolidated their 
gains in the North and Northwest of 
France, were opening their advance 
against the South by besieging Orléans. 

Her first self-appointed task was the 
raising of this siege, and in this the 
Maid showed that she appreciated the 
strategic situation correctly. Orléans 
was the key to the line of the Loire, 
which was already partly held by the 
English on either side of the city. Its 
full possession by them would not only 
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cut off the French garrisons in Perche 
and the Orléannais from all hope of 
succor, but would form an admirable 
base for an advance southwards, in 
conjunction with the troops of Bur- 
gundy from the area of Auxerre, 
against the heart of loyalist France. 
But the English forces besieging Or- 
léans were neither commensurate with 
the importance nor equal to the de- 
mands of their task; the northeastern 
front of the city lay open for exit and 
entry, and it was clear that by this 
route a large force might be brought 
and, reinforced by the garrison, de- 
bouch with good hopes of success 
against some point of the thinly held 
investing lines. The French resolved 
to make this attempt. ‘ 
The first part of the programme was 
carried out without a hitch. The Maid 
led a force of some seven thousand 
men, together with a convoy of sup- 
plies, safely into the city without the 
besiegers attempting to molest its prog- 
ress. She now disposed of some ten 
thousand troops in all, available for 
active operations outside the walls, the 
garrisoning of which could be entrusted 
to the communal militia, about four to 
five thousand men. The besieging 
army, which had been recently weak- 
ened by the defection of the Burgun- 
dian contingent, numbered also about 
ten thousand men, but these were dis- 
persed in a wide perimeter of some six 
miles; a sortie had therefore good 


. chances of overwhelming them in de- 
tail before they could be fully concen-_ 


trated for battle, and it was only a 
question of the direction of this sortie. 

The main body of the English army 
was distributed among the forts and 
works on the north bank of the Loire; 
eight thousand of its ten thousand 
men were in this sector; the remaining 
two thousand held posts on the south 
bank. The majority of the French 
leaders therefore counseled an attack 
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in the latter direction, with the object 
of destroying the hostile detachment 
there, reopening direct communication 
with the country to the south, and 
heightening the moral of the French 
by an easy first success. The Maid 
was, however, of a different opinion. 
She realized that her own forces were 
superior in numbers even to the Eng- 
lish on the north bank, and that the 
moral superiority also was now on the 
French side — as was clearly proved 
by the fact that their foes had not only 
permitted relieving forces and supplies 
to enter Orléans with impunity, but 
had also remained quiescent while 
their works were being reconnoitred at 
short range by small hostile bands. She 
believed it best, therefore, to deal her 
blow on the north bank, against the 
main force of the besiegers, and thus 
settle the matter without further de- 
lay, while moral and material condi- 
tions were in her favor. An additional 
motive for this view lay in the report 
that strong English reinforcements 
under Fastolf were about to be dis- 
patched to Orléans, so that it was im- 
portant to strike and win before their 
arrival should restore the numerical 
odds in favor of the besiegers. 
Nevertheless, the Maid’s plan was 
not destined to be fulfilled. An attack, 
indeed, took place against the battery 
of St. Loup, a work to the east of the 
city on the north bank, and isolated 
from the main line of the English 
works. This operation, begun by an 
independent French leader and threat- 
ened with failure, was afterward 
brought to a victorious conclusion by 


- the reinforcements led forward at the 


right moment by Jeanne. The fact 
that the English had made only a half- 
hearted attempt to rescue their iso- 
Jated comrades by an advance of their 
main body showed that Jeanne’s esti- 
mation of their morale was accurate. 
But it was decided all the same, and 








despite her advice, to deliver the at- 
tack on the south bank, first against 
the battery of the Augustins, and then, 
after its capture, against the battery 
of the Tourelles. 

The attack began on May 6. The 
Maid showed herself a great captain in 
battle, and it is agreed by all historians 
that the victory was in reality hers. It 
was she who overcame the panic which 
occurred as the result of an English 
counter-attack from the Augustins and 
led the final successful assault. It was 
she who on the morrow refused to pay 


heed to the counsels of the faint- - 


hearted captains, content with this half 
success; it was she who, despite their 
resolve of the evening of the sixth to 
abstain from further attacks, led out 
the communal militia to the attack of 
the Tourelles, thus compelling the rest 
of the army for very shame to follow 
her example. In so acting, Jeanne did 
but follow the excellent maxim that 
the best is the enemy of the good, and 
that it is better consistently to pursue 
a mediocre plan to its end than to 
be constantly vacillating between one 
or other of several schemes. 

The Tourelles fell, after fierce and 
desperate fighting, into the hands of 
the French, thanks again largely to the 
moral ascendancy and bold personal 
example of the Maid; and the south 
bank of the Loire was once for all clear 
of the enemy. But, despite this great 
advantage gained, the chance of strik- 
ing at and annihilating the main enemy 
force had passed. Early next morning 
before the French had recovered from 
their exhaustion and losses and could 
take steps to prevent them, the Eng- 
lish leaders drew off their troops, burned 
their works, and marched away to the 
north. Thus they ensured the safety 
of their army, and might be expected 
to renew their advanice, after the arri- 
val of Fastolf’s reinforcements, before 
many days had passed. However, for 
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the moment the crisis was over, the 
siege of Orléans was raised and a new 
moral and military strength thus 
assured to the exultant French, who 
were enraptured at their victory and 
full of praise and thanks to God and 
the Maid. And indeed the victory had 
been primarily of her making. She had 
by her talents and courage saved the 
second city of France from capture, 
upheld the line of the Loire like a 
buckler covering the heart of the coun- 
try, and; destroyed once for all the 
legend of English invincibility on the 
battlefield. The fact that, had her 
counsel been fully followed, a whole 
English army must have been anni- 
hilated, with all the moral effect of 
such a victory throughout both France 
and Britain, was forgotten in the glory 
of her actual triumph. 

The Maid seems to have felt confi- 
dent that even now, with the English 
army still in being to the south of 
Paris, she could lead the Dauphin to 
Reims for his coronation. To this end 
all her endeavors were henceforth di- 
rected. She was urged to it not only 
by her ‘voices’ but by a true apprecia- 
tion of the political and military situ- 
ation. But it was felt by all, even by 
her, that the time for this decisive 
move had hardly come, and that as a 
preliminary it was necessary to clear 
the English garrisons from the middle 
course of the Loire, and so obtain a 
good jumping-off ground for the pro- 
posed advance on Reims. This mission _ 
was therefore entrusted to a small 


-army of about eight thousand fighting 


men, under the nominal command of 
the young Duke of Alengon; his in- 
structions were, however, that he 
should conform entirely to the counsel 
of the Maid, who thus held a position 
analogous to that of the modern Ger- 
man Chief of Staff exercising the real 
command in the name of some young 
princeling, his nominal superior. 
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The army assembled around Orléans 
early in June found itself in the centre 
of the English garrisons on the Loire, 
and in a position to deal with those 
above or below the city, as seemed best. 
Jeanne, true to her principle of dealing 
the decisive blow at the main body of 
the enemy at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, determined to move first against 
Jargeau, the strongest of the garrisons, 
under the capable charge of the Ear! of 
Suffolk. The ‘latter’s outposts were 
driven to seek refuge within the town 
walls after a smart encounter, and the 
assault was ordered for the early morn- 
ing of the thirteenth. After a violent 
bombardment, continuing throughout. 
all the twelfth, and some four hours’ 
severe fighting on the next day, the 
garrison, numbering about five hun- 
dred men, were compelled to lay down 
their arms. 

The river above Orléans was thus 
freed, but there was no time to be lost. 
News had come in that Fastolf was 
now actually on the march south- 
ward from Paris with reinforcements 
and supplies for the English detach- 
ments on the Loire, and that his arrival 
might be looked for any day. The 
French, who had been joined by fresh 
contingents, bringing their total up to 
thirteen thousand men, resolved there- 
fore to push forward the operations 
against the English garrisons of Meung 
and Beaugency before Fastolf could 
arrive to their rescue. Talbot was in 
occupation of the latter place, with the 
main part of the forces under his com- 
mand; and Jeanne, faithful to her in- 
vincible practice, counselled that he 
should next be dealt with. The army 
therefore passed by Meung, after cap- 
turing the bridgehead on the south 
bank, and undertook the siege of Beau- 
gency; but Talbot, with the main body 
of his men, had already, on hearing of 
the fall of Jargeau, marched out to the 
northward and effected his junction 
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with Fastolf at Janville, on the Orléans- 
Paris road, some twenty miles north of 
the former place. 

The French, meanwhile, had opened 
their trenches against Beaugency, 
which with a reduced garrison only 
held out till the evening of June 17. 
Talbot and Fastolf appeared before 
the place that day and offered battle 
to the investing force, but feeling them- 
selves unable to attack the lines of cir- | 
cumvallation, fell back to Meung, 
with the idea of recapturing the bridge- 
head on the south bank from the 
French. This project they were about 
to put into execution on the morning 
of the eighteenth, when the news of 
the fall of Beaugency warned them 
that in a few hours the whole French 
army might be upon them; accordingly 
they at once commenced their retire- 
ment toward the north. 

They had no time to lose, for the 
French army was hard on their heels, 
and came up with the English rear 
guard some miles south of Patay. Tal- 
bot and Fastolf decided to stand for 
battle with their backs against that 
village, and left a rear guard under 
command of the former to hold a gap 


' between two thick hedges barring the 


plains, and thus to allow time for the 
main body to get into position. But 
the French advance guard under La 
Hire and Poton de Xaintrailles, having 
received orders from the Maid to 
‘strike boldly and the enemy would 
take flight,’ rode down and over- 
whelmed this rear guard and drove it 
back on Fastolf’s main body, whic’: 
was hastening to its chosen position 
before Patay, while that force was still 
in column of march. 

The whole English army was quickly 
dispersed. Talbot, Scales, and many 
other notables were taken prisoners, 
and over two thousand two hundred 
dead were left on the field. The French 
victory was complete. Asa result of it 
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the line of the Loire and all the sur- 
rounding country came indisputably 
under their control; the only available 
field army of their enemies had ,been 
destroyed in fair fight, and the moral 
superiority, first achieved by the relief 
of Orléans, was incontestably bound 
to the French banners. 

One can hardly do better than quote, 
as comment on this brilliant and mas- 
terly campaign of the Maid’s (the first 
and only one in which she was allowed 
a free hand), the verdict of General 
Dragomiroff : 


Only on June 10th were her hands freed and 
permission given her to march with Alengon’s 
army against the English garrisons on the Loire. 
On the 14th she took Jargeau by storm; on the 
15th the bridgehead of Meung; on the 17th 
Beaugency; and on the 18th she defeated Talbot 
and Fastolf in a pitched battle. The result of 
these five days — two assaults and one battle — 
was not unworthy of Napoleon himself, and was 
a measure of the Maid’s powers when she was 
allowed their free and untrammeled exercise. 


And Canonge adds: 


With Jeanne the conception and the execu- 
tion are worthy of each other. The dominating 
idea is that of an audacious and persevering 
offensive, as with Napoleon, fixing the enemy, 
allowing him no time for deliberation and break- 
ing him both materially and morally. The execu- 
tion, forcible as it is, is in full accord with the 
circumstances. 


The immediate effect of this cam- 
paign was to place the French armies 
in a position to assume the offensive 
against their enemies, who had entirely 
lost the initiative and were compelled 
by the loss of their field army to wait 
on the next move of the Dauphin’s 
leaders. The choice for the latter lay 
between the Maid’s long cherished pro- 
ject of a march on Rheims and an ad- 
vance into Normandy. This last course, 
if successful, would certainly be a seri- 
ous blow to the English, who would 
thus lose their base of operations and 
see their communications with their 
own country gravely compromised; but 
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it was bound to involve a series of 
lengthy and protracted sieges at a dis- 
tance from the French sources of sup- 
ply, and would afford ample leisure for 
the English to recover from the blows 
already dealt them and renew active 
warfare with fresh forces. 

The march to Rheims not only prom- 
ised the material advantage of driving 
a wedge between the territory held by 
the English in the Ile de France and 
the lands of their ally, the Duke of 
Burgundy, but was above all else of 
supreme importance from the moral 
point of view, alike because of the 
prestige that would accrue to the 
Dauphin from the fact of his being 
crowned King of France, according to 
ancient usage, in the city traditionally 
assigned for the ceremony, and from 
the fact that the military ascendancy, 
already won by the victories of the 
Maid, would thus be affirmed and 
propagated throughout an area which 
was already chafing under the heel of 
the invader. Here we see once more in 
evidence Jeanne’s preference for reso- 
lute and decisive measures, as against 
the dilatory and half-hearted schemes 
of the cautious or treacherous ele- 
ments in the Dauphin’s councils. She 
carried her point, and thus saw her 
visions realized and her mission ful- 
filled in two of its four main purposes. 
The deliverance of Orléans and the 
coronation of Charles at Rheims were 
accomplished; the submission of Paris 
and the expulsion of the English from 
her native country the Maid was not 
to see — at least with her earthly eyes. 

The march to Rheims took place 
almost without incident. The only con- 
tretemps, the refusal of Auxerre to sub- 
mit to the Dauphin, did not affect the 
success of the expedition, and any evil 
moral effect it may have had in the © 
army or the country was redeemed by 
the rigorous measures taken against 
Troyes, the recalcitrance of which was 
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quickly overcome when the Maid ex- 
pressed her intention of storming the 
city in case of prolonged refusal to ad- 
mit the French host. It was entirely 
thanks to her that the expedition was 
not summarily abandoned by Charles’s 
fainthearted councilors at this junc- 
ture, in which case the Dauphin’s cause 
must have been irretrievably lost; for 
it is certain that he could never again 
have been induced to attempt the ex- 
pedition to Rheims. However, the crisis 
was passed; the English, not liking the 
prospect of fighting at a disadvantage 
in a country hostile to them, took no 
steps to oppose the French host, and 
on July 17, 1429, the Dauphin Charles 
was crowned King of France in Rheims 
Cathedral. How entirely this was due 
to the courage and resolution of the 
child who stood proudly beside him, 
holding aloft her banner consecrated 
by victory, only he and she could 
know. It was the Maid’s day of tri- 
umph, and all France acknowledged 
her greatness. The days of her passion 
were hard at hand — that passion 
which was to win her the homage of yet 
unborn generations. 

Everything at this juncture pointed 
to the probability that an instant and 
resolute advance on Paris would have 
met with little opposition, and might 
have placed the new King in possession 
of his rightful capital once more — an 
event which could hardly fail to have 
completed the already notable de- 
moralization of the English army, won 
over all France to the side of loyalism, 
and resolved the wavering Duke of 
Burgundy to cut himself adrift from 
his present allies. In fact, the results of 
such a move might well have been de- 
cisive. But Charles, after his momen- 
tary outburst of activity, could not 
nerve himself to further adventures, 
and had not sufficient energy even to 
stretch out his hand for the prize. 

To the chagrin of the Maid and all 
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those who believed, as she did, that 
now was the time to drive home the 
successes already gained by a rapid 
march on the capital, the King first of 
all headed for the Loire, and then, 
being opposed by the Duke of Bed- 
ford, the English Regent of France, 
who had marched out at the head of 
what troops he could muster to cover 
the approaches to Paris, engaged in 
purposeless and dilatory operations in 
the valleys of the Marne and the Oise, 
which allowed his enemy full time to 
place the capital in a state of defense 
and steady his shaken host by skilful 
manceuvres and partial successes. Thus 
it came about that when, in August, 
Bedford was compelled to betake him- 
self to Normandy, where the situation 
had become menacing for the English 
cause, he left Paris in a good position 
to resist attack even by strong forces. 
None the less, disaffection was rife in 
the city, and a resolute advance by the 
whole French army would probably 
have not only imperiled its safety 
from without, but given rise to loyalist 
disturbances within the walls. But the 
attack was delayed for a fortnight by 
the vacillation and folly of the King 
and his councilors, ind the favorable 
moment passed. . 
When at last the French army wa 

concentrated before the western front 
of Paris, the English defensive prepa- 
rations were sufficiently complete to 
enable them to deal with the assault, 
led gallantly, but in vain, by the Maid 
in person, and in the course of which 
she was (for the third time in her life) 
wounded. The ill-success of this at- 
tempt, though it only urged on Jeanne 
to demand its resumption next day, 
took all the little remaining heart out 
of Charles and his advisers; the army 
was withdrawn to Compiégne, and, on 
the news of the return of the Duke of 
Bedford from Normandy, to the Loire, 
where it was disbanded. The miserable 
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poltroonery of its leadership had lost 
France the finest possible chance of 
finishing off the campaign of 1429 with 
a decisive victory. 

It had, however, done more than 
this: it had sickened of service in the 
King’s cause the one devoted and un- 
selfish feader who was still capable of 
arousing the love and ardor of the sol- 
diers and people of France. The power 
of the Maid over her men was never 
more strikingly shown than just at this 
time, in her insistence on discipline and 
her punishment of rapine and pillage 
after the capture of St. Pierre-le- 
Moutier; a little fortress on the Loire; 
but this powerful force was now to be 
spent, during the few short months 
that remained, in operations of war in 
which the King and his courtiers took 
no part. Jeanne had finished once and 
for all with her ‘gentle Dauphin,’ and 
had at last recognized him for the mis- 
erable faintheart and coward that he 
was. The disaster of La Charité — 
where the investing army was left to 
freeze and starve in the depth of winter 
because of the incompetence and cor- 
ruption of those in the royal service 
who should have supplied its wants, 
but failed to do so— completed the 
Maid’s disillusionment; and in April, 
1430, as soon as the coming of spring 
made a renewal of fighting possible, 
she left the Court still idling in inglori- 
ous ease in the chateaux of the Loire, 
and betook herself to Lagny on the 
Marne, where a small army soon col- 
lected to follow her fortunes. She had 
determined henceforth to serve France 
with her own hand. 

The chance soon came. Franquet 
of Arras, one of those leaders of free- 
booting bands who tormented the 
French countryside in those lawless 
days, was known to be returning, laden 
with plunder, from a raid, by a route 
which would lead him close by Lagny. 
The Maid, with a little band of fol- 
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lowers, set out to intercept him, and 
forced him to halt and defend himself 
in a position with his back to a thick 
hedge and his front covered by a breast 
work of planted stakes. Here the at- 
tacks of the Maid’s men held him, until 
the arrival of reinforcements, bringing 
with them a number of culverins, en- 
abled her to blow a breach in the hos- 
tile array and then destroy it by a 
charge of cavalry into the gap thus 
formed. The engagement, though on 
a small scale, was a model of tactical 
skill; the bold dash to intercept, the 
holding attacks to fix, the bombard- 
ment to shake, and the decisive blow 
to annihilate the enemy, all followed in 
due and logical order; the procedure, 
mutatis mutandis, might serve as a 
model even for the present time. 
Before many days another achieve- 
ment had been placed to Jeanne’s 
credit. The English were besieging 
Choisy, an outpost of Compiégne to 
the east, preparatory to the invest- 
ment of the town itself; their base of 
supplies was at Pont l’Evéque, just out 
of Noyon, and distant some twelve 
miles from Compiégne, whither Jeanne 
had now led her small corps. She de- 
cided to surprise Pont l’Evéque and 
destroy the English supplies, and, 
taking with her fifteen hundred men, 
sallied forth at dusk on May 14. The 
English guard was set upon at dawn, 
completely surprised and dispersed; 
most of the supplies were burned or 
carried off; and when Burgundian 
troops, arriving from Noyon, presented 
themselves on the scene of the defeat 
of their allies, the French, under cover 
of a feigned attack on them, withdrew 
unmolested with their booty. Once 
more the Maid had given evidence of 
energy, tactical ability, and coolness of 
a high order, and had shown herself a 
match for any soldier, French, English, 
or Burgundian, then under arms. 
Nine days later she rode out again 
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from Compiégne to her last and fatal 
fight. It is not clear, even now, what 
really occurred, and whether incompe- 
tence or treachery on the part of her 
comrade and commander, Guillaume 
de Flavy, the governor of the town, 
caused the capture in battle of the 
heroic Maid. All that is known is that 
she sallied out from the northern gate 
against the enemy garrison of Margny; 
that her success was cut short by the 
advance of other hostile forces against 
her line of retreat; that on her retiring 
to the city she found the gates closed 
against her; and that she fell, after a 
fierce fight, into the hands of the Bur- 
gundian soldiers. No attempt was 
made to rescue her. 

The rest of her story we need not tell. 
‘Now,’ as was said of another heroic 
figure, ‘she belongs to the ages.’ 

It has been our aim rather to retell 
the career of the Maid of France from 
a military standpoint than to endeavor 
to account for the fact, clearly brought 
out by the story, that she possessed a 
strategical and tactical insight well 
above that of the majority of her fel- 
low leaders, and that where differences 
arose between her and the trained and 
experienced soldiers who took part in 
deciding the future action of the 
French hosts, facts almost invariably 
proved the Maid to be right and the 
soldiers to be wrong. Jeanne’s military 
wisdom, surprising as it is, is perhaps 
no more so than the justness of her po- 
litical views and her insight into char- 
acter, nor more susceptible of explana- 
tion. The facts are there; we can but 
register them and wonder. 

None the less, there are some human 
causes which may be touched on to ac- 
count for the military achievements of 
Jeanne. She had first, to a supreme de- 
gree, that faith in herself, her cause, 
und her God which enabled her to face 
undaunted any difficulty and any ob- 
stacle. Nothing seemed too hard for 


her to attempt, nothing impossible for 
her to accomplish; and therefore diffi- 
culties melted away before her, and 
everything became possible in very 
deed. This fact alone would have 
given her the ascendancy she enjoyed 
over the King and over the army, 
which responded eagerly to the glamour 
of her personality. Because she be- 
lieved in victory, she inspired that 
faith in others; because she could thus 
uplift and hearten her followers, they 
too became invincible under her leader- 
ship, even as was she under the help of 
her God. 

Again, no one ever could, and no one 
ever did, accuse the Maid of self-seek- 
ing or ambition. She herself said that, 
had she been permitted, she would 
rather have kept sheep than ridden 
forth with the armies. But, having en- 
tered on her divine mission, she pur- 
sued it heart and soul, living only for 
it, never for herself; anxious only when 
it was in jeopardy; wrathful only when 
it was obstructed. Such sublime ideal- 
ism was incomprehensible to the sel- 
fish, intriguing courtiers of the King, 
who thought of nothing but their own 
ease and advancement; but the com- 
mon people heard her gladly, believed 
in her, and under her banner went for- 
ward to victory. 

This faith, this singleness of mind, 
inspired in her the cult of the offensive, 
the habit of flying direct at her aim, of 
dealing first and at once with the main 
strength of the enemy, whether that 
strength was the mass of an army, the 
chief stronghold of a province, or the 
capital of the country. However great 
the odds against her, she could con- 
ceive of no possible failure, and there- 
fore of no reason for delays or half- 
measures. She saw but her main ob- 
jective and went straight for it; more, 
she carried with her the King, the army, 
and the nation. Small wonder that in 
this child, who burst upon them like a 
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thunderbolt of war, the English saw 
something portentous, and believed 
themselves to be at grips with a power 
more than human. 

It has been popularly believed of 
more than one national hero that he 
could not die, but lay asleep in peace- 
ful valley or hollowed mountain, wait- 
ing for the call of his country. Of an- 
other such figure it was said by his fol- 
lowers that though his body lay under 
ground, his soul went marching on. Of 
another man, a warrior of legend, it is 
told that after his death his body was 
arrayed in armor, set in the saddle, and 
borne forward in the midst of his host, 
and that so great was the terror of his 
name that his enemies fled from before 
the face of the dead. And yet another 
hero and king ordered his heart to be 
carried into battle enclosed in a casket, 
and when the battle turned back his 
standards, his most faithful servant 
hurled the casket into the enemy’s 
ranks with the words, ‘Lead forward, 
noble heart, as thou wert ever wont; 
and Douglas will follow thee or die!’ 

In like manner as these famous 
leaders, may we see the Maid still lead- 
ing the hosts of battled France to the 
liberation of their land from the in- 
vader, and that though she herself had 
passed beyond. Twenty-five years 
elapsed and her vision was fulfilled; the 
English had been chased from France, 
and from end to end the country was 
free. Five hundred years have passed, 
and France and England, co-partners 
in her death, have joined their voices 
to do her reverence. For the Maid of 
France stands to-day, as she stood 
then, peerless among men; like a bright 
particular star that flashes for one brief 
moment across the heavens and finds 
its death in a blaze of fire, no more 
dazzling than her imperishable re- 
nown, and its grave in the waters of 
the great sea, no purer than her 
stainless soul. 


NGUYEN VAN NHO, AN ANNAMITE STUDENT 


[Le Temps, August 8] 
NGUYEN VAN NHO, AN AN- 
NAMITE STUDENT 


BY PIERRE MILLE ~ 


In 1918, encouraged by Mr. Albert 
Sarraut, the governor-general of Indo- 
China, and under the direction of 
M. Pujarniscle, the director of the 
normal school of Hanoi, several of the 
students of that school wrote short 
theses in French on various subjects. 
One of the students, Nguyen van Nho, 
wrote a kind of history of his life as a 
scholar and student, starting with his 
experiences in a little purely Annamite 
village school, and closing with his 
French education. These memoirs 
were originally published in the Revue 
Indochinoise, and subsequently in a 
small edition on Japanese paper, illus- 
trated with charming drawings by an-‘ 
other young Annamite, Nam Son. 
This volume has an exotic quality of 
unexpected charm and also provides 
matter for serious reflection. 

When he was six years old, he was 
still called merely Thien — the little 
one, for Annamite children are not 
given early in life the names which 
they must carry for the rest of their 
days. His mother, who saw with 
anxiety that he was passionately fond 
of playing with little blocks and 
stones, feared that this unworthy oc- 
cupation might tinge with frivolity the 
moral education of her son. Therefore, 
having consulted Nho’s uncle, a 
learned farmer, the oracle of the 
family, she escorted the boy to the 
schoolmaster’s house in the hope 
that he could learn there — beside 
reading and writing — wisdom and 
good manners. For this visit she put 
on her richest clothes; beside her 
marched a maid servant, carrying on 
her head a magnificent golden rooster, 
a palm tree branch, a plate of good 
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rice, a bottle of spirits, and a hundred 
incense sticks. 

It was a ceremonial affair, for the 
old schoolmaster, after he had stopped 
the lessons which were repeated in a 
singing chorus by all the scholars, 
saluted the lady according to the 
ritual, and threatened the boy with 
therattan if he were not good, though he 
never punished with more than ten 
blows a day. Then he came out of his 
house, followed by his pupils, and 
erected in the court an altar to Con- 
fucius, and in his sacramental dress 
and newest turban rendered thanks to 
the ‘Great Master’ for the gifts which 
had been brought to him. Indeed they 
were the most reliable of his revenues; 
except for his gifts he was hardly paid 
at all. These beautiful golden roosters 
kept him from the danger of starva- 
tion — as a fortunate superstition 
reserved to him alone the flesh of 
fowls. It was the general belief that 
eating chicken’s legs was fatal to the 
handwriting of students. The fan- 
tastic and erratic walk of a chicken, it 
was thought, would certainly affect 
the hand which held the pen. 

From time to time the scholars, pre- 
sided over by the ‘biggest boy,’ 
brought offerings to the ancestors of 
the master, levying a tax on their 
families, at every marriage or other 
feast, of baskets of rice, which they 
sold for the benefit of the old teacher, 
or rather for the benefit of his soul and 
the soul of his ancestors. When a 
schoolmaster dies, one ought to wear 
mourning for him for three years, and 
on the anniversary of his death, after 
the pupils have saluted on their knees 
the altar of the departed, he should be 
offered rice and rice wine, and a fat 
pig. Children take up this pious duty 
after their father; and the teacher’s 
memory lives forever. He becomes a 
god, whose worship diverts from his 
followers the pedagogic rattan in the 
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future life, and in this world the dis- 
approval of their neighbors and the re- 
proaches of their own conscience. Both 
law and custom demand this behavior. 
A mandarin’s wife failed to salute the 
husband’s old teacher. When the 
mandarin learned it, he fell at the feet 
of the poor old man, crying: ‘Master, 
forgive thy child. His wife has be- 
haved badly through ignorance. She 
is new to my house and did not know 
thee. But the fault is mine. I should 
have told her. Give me, I pray, fifty 
blows with the rattan.’ 

Nho’s master was, so he says, ‘very 
broken, worn out like the walls of his 
hut; a grave, wrinkled face, with a 
thin, white beard, and on his head a 
tuft of black hairs with silver and gold 
threads wound in among them. But 
he had long, large ears, like the ears of 
the venerable Buddha, and his fine 
hands had remarkably long, slender 
fingers with long nails. Some of these 
were even rolled into spirals. He 
showed them with pride. They were 
proof that he had never toucheda tool.’ 

All his learning came from the old 
books of China, from those mandarin 
poets — half sensualists, half moral- 
ists. He knew nothing about his own 
country or the outside world. He did 
not see it, but he taught his better 
pupils the fine art of Chinese poetry. 
His greatest joy came to pass when one 
of their essays recalled the manner of 
the immortal works of the northern 
sages. ‘This is very good,’ he said of a 
poem about winter which one of his 
pupils had written, ‘but you should 
have mentioned snow.’ 

“What is snow?’ the young versifier 
asked one of his neighbors — in this 
tropical country he had never seen it. 
Nevertheless he put the desired snow 
in the stanza and obtained for his poem 
a gread red circle, done in chalk, the 
highest recompense and the most 
desired. 
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The old man taught these children 
veneration for written characters. He 
threatened with a hundred blows any- 
one who threw away or degraded a 
paper on which there was writing. 
They must burn it respectfully. Even 
the most illiterate peasants do not 
fail to observe this rule. He sung them 
delightful verses, exquisite maxims, 
which they never forgot. 

‘Among the lovers of flowers, how 
many know how to love them? On the 
road I find a flower. Faded? What 
difference? It is a new flower for 
me!’ 

‘Unsalted fish decay. Even so 
children who disobey their parents.’ 

And two verses like the ‘nigra sed 
formosa sum’ of the poet: 

‘Do not say that I am ugly and 
black. I am like troubled water which 
one can clarify with alum.’ 

He adds: ‘We should study first 
the laws of morality, and literature 
afterwards.’ And all his teaching was, 
in fact, founded on the moralities. 

‘I only lived two years with him,’ 
Nho writes, ‘but I shall never forget 
him.’ 

After these two years his mother 
took him to the great Franco-Anna- 
mite school of the province. He was 
delighted with its appearance. The 
windows were glassed, the tiles red, 
the doors blue, the walls white. And 
on the walls were wonderful pictures; 
dogs with long legs, cats hunting for 
mice, cows and milk-maids, horses and 
horsemen. Ah, how pretty it was, and 
how gay! Above the court, paved with 
beautiful red pebbles, rose marvelous 
trees; mango and hibiscus trees. The 
teachers were Annamites. Some of 
them were perfect — one particularly, 
very little, very shy, very gentle, ‘who 
knew everything without even looking 
in the dictionary.’ There were others 
less good; rough men, or men who slept 
instead of teaching their classes. With 


an incredible Oriental fineness, Nho 
manages to make us understand, with- 
out ever a word of blame, that the 
teaching staff, too hastily recruited, 
was occasionally inferior to its task. 
In order to learn French he, with some 
of his comrades, addressed himself to 
a real Frenchman, a sergeant. ‘He 
did not have,’ he says, ‘very austere 
morals, nor a very polished conver- 
sational style. He was quite different 
from my silent, grave old teacher. 
But he talked brilliantly although he 
liked to talk too much about the 
secrets of his heart. He also told us 
every day about his wife and children, 
his parents, his adventures in the 
world; and about France, her history, 
her greatness, her wars, her place in 
human civilization. He was so agree- 
able, so frank! How we loved him!’ 

One feels — even in the criticism — 
the sincerity of this portrait. And one 
likes, too, the picture of the advanced 
French course, the difficulties of French 
grammar: ‘What a strange language 
French is! It is clear, it is harmonious, 
it seems to be simple; it attracts you 
by the fidelity with which it expresses 
ideas and sentiments, but it repels you 
by its rules, the agreement of adjec- 
tives, the use of moods and tenses, and 
the prepositions. Why must one say 
tenter de, and chercher a, se souvenir de, 
and se rappeler without de? Thirty 
years of study seems to one insufficient 
partially to understand. I speak of 
foreigners.’ 

Nho seems, however, to have suc- 
ceeded admirably as M. Pujarniscle 
states that he has made very few cor- 
rections to the Souvenirs. A striking 
thing about the young Annamite 
student is that the more he learns of 
the spirit of French teaching the more 
he finds realism, the sense of reality, 
the important message in it. ‘We 
brought to school,’ he says, ‘our de- 
plorable habit of writing false details. 
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This was strongly criticized by our 
teachers, particularly by our fourth 
year professor. He had cruel words, 
terrible sarcasms, for those who spoke 
of the snow, of autumn leaves, of clear 
streams, things which we had never 
seen. He blamed us for writing such 
things as: “A young girl, white as 
snow,” or, “I kiss you lovingly,” or 
“The people applauded the mandarin’s 
speech,” — for we do not know the 
snow, Annamites do not kiss each 
other, and peasants would not dare 
to clap their hands before the Father 
and Mother of the people. I learned to 
know my own country better at the 
French than at the Annamite school. 
I learned good rules of conduct in the 
old hut of my white-bearded teacher; 
but my dear French teachers have 


tried to awaken my observation and 
critical spirit, and I am trying now to. 
learn scientific things and a good 
method which will make me useful 
later to my country.’ 

It is an interesting thing to see this 
little Annamite-student state so clearly 
the educational problem which we 
ourselves have to face in France. The 
old Chinese teaching held in his educa- 
tion the same place that the classic 
culture does in our own; by it he ac- 
quired the rules of conduct. Our con- 
temporary French teaching taught him 
‘observation and the critical sense.’ 
He evidently thinks — without saying 
so— thet his education, if merely 
French, would be incomplete. Would 
not our own also be incomplete with- 
out the classics? 


[Bookman] 
MARY OF THE SORROWS 


BY L. M. PRIEST 


Hive thy face! Hide thy-face! 

Lest thy grief should strike me dead; 
Sorrow like an aureole 

Glimmers round thy head. 


Never saw I eyes like thine, 

Eyes so mournful and so grave, 
Shadowed pools above whose heart 
Boughs of sorrow wave. 


Hide thy face! Hide thy face! 
Lest thy lips that make no moan, 
Like Medusa’s dreadful smile, 
Turn my heart to stone. 


Never saw I grief like thine; 
Never saw I grief so still. . . . 
Was it thou they crucified 


On a windy hill? 











DREAM 
BY CONRAD AIKEN 


There is a fountain in a wood 
Where wavering lies a moon; 

It plays to the slowly falling leaves 
A melancholy tune. 


The peach tree leans upon a wall 
Of gold and ivory: 

The peacock spreads his tail; the leaves 
Fall silently. 


There, amid silken sounds and wine 
And music idly broken, 

The drowsy god observes his world 
With no word spoken. 


Arcturus, rise! Orion, fall! 

. . . The white-winged stars obey. 
Or else, he greets his fellow god, 

And there in the dusk they play 


A game of chess with stars for pawns 
And a silver moon for queen: 
Immeasurable as clouds above 
A chessboard world they lean, 


And thrust their hands amid their 
beards, 
And utter words profound 
That shake the star-swung firmainent. 
With a fateful sound. . . . 


The peach tree leans upon a wall 
Of gold and ivory: 

The peacock spreads his tail; the leaves 
Fall silently. 


[The Anglo-French Review] 
IMMUTABILITY 


BY G. LAURENCE GROOM 


If they should say my name to you, 
On some still night in summer time, 
And the kind silence, broken through 
By the one well-belovéd chime, 
Ring not so gladly as of old, — 
You shall have no reproach, no tears, 
Nor shiver, suddenly a-cold, 
For all things alter with the years. 
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If we should stand as now we stand, 
And feel no fire on us descend, 

And no response of hand to hand, 
And all our joyance be at ena: 

Let us look Fate between the eyes, 
Quietly, and without fear, 

We will have neither cheats nor lies, 
Only sweet memories, my dear. 


For here is change, and here unrest, 
Nor any foothold very sure, 

And not for aye the sheltering breast 
For one belovéd may endure. 

The voices call from worlds unseen, 
Ever unclasped our rapture flies, 

The glamor of the might-have-been 
Drifts, like a veil, before our eyes. 


Yet, should they say my name to you, 
And you, forgetting me, should pass: 
Even the wind, that whispers through 
The fluting reed-pipes of the grass, 
Would take my voice and cry aloud, 
My tears would fall in silver dew. ... 
There shall be neither light nor cloud 
Ere I shall have forgotten you! 


[Spectator] 
THE HOLLOW LAND 


BY F. W. HARVEY 


Elms on the marbled sky 
Walling this hollow land 
Write something black that I 
Find hard to understand. 


Belshazzar in his hall, 
Belshazzar and those lords 
. Saw suddenly on the wall 
Great crooked words: 


A doom, a doom of fear .. . 
Something our hearts forget 
Is mighty still and near 
To claim his debt. 


Behold before it falls— 
Behold the mighty hand 
Of Nature on the walls 
Of the hollow land. 











